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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 

The anxiety and terror depicted in the conte! 
faces was most striking. They seemed to be par- | 
alyzed, all but Deedle and Bostock; the former | 
walked towards the door, the latter started towards 
the giant, in an impulsive movement to prevent | 
his striking the match against the keg. | 

But the only fire that appeared was from the | 
Goblin’s pipe, which emitted a few sparks as the 
great fellow puffed and blew till it was well alight, 
when he coolly threw the match upon the ground 
between his feet. | 

The men watched till the tiny spark went out, | 
and then they all drew their breath. For one | 
danger had passed, though it was still not quite | 
pleasant to see that man smoking there. 

“Why, hallo, lads!” said the Goblin, with a} 
hoarse laugh. ‘‘Didst niver see a man leet his | 
pipe before ?” 

“Coom here; I want to talk to thee,” said Bos- | 
tock, rising. 

“Thou mun talk to me wheer I be,” said 
the Goblin, coolly. ‘I’m not going to get 
oop till I’ve finished my pipe and yeaten 
they tates.” 

At last he turned to his dinner, and ate 
it in silence, while the group of workmen 
stood scowling and longing to go, but 
chained to the spot for fear of discovery. 

That scene impressed Luke in a curious 
manner, and the memory of it clung to him 
all that day and night, and was in his mind 
when he woke next morning. 

‘“‘Why were they all so frightened?” he 
asked himself. ‘There must have been 
something in that keg! Why did Bostock 
rush toward the Goblin, and that man 
Deedle start for the door ?” 

The reason came at last to Luke like a 
flash. 


‘“‘Powder!” he exclaimed; and with a 
thrill of horror running through him, he 


recalled how he had heard of men trying 
to destroy works by means of an explosion. 
“T must go straight to the office, and tell 
them,” thought Luke; but he shrank from 
the task directly. 
“They said I was a spy, and if I do that, 


I shall have been one,” mused Luke, “and 
then—— 

“Why, I may be wrong!” he exclaimed. “I 
dare say it is all my fancy.” 


He made up his mind to examine the old work- 
shop that day, and make himself certain first, 
and in this aim he went to the place at break fast- 
time, but met Deedle coming away, so he did not 
proceed, but turned off. 

At dinner-time Bostock and some more men 
were there, and in the evening he had no opportu- 
nity. 

The thought that perhaps at any moment there 
might be some terrible explosion kept him in a 
state of dread and suspense that was most pain- 
ful, and a dozen times over he determined to com- 
municate his suspicions to somebody, but the 
dread of ridicule kept him silent. 

For the next three days he was on the watch 
for an opportunity, but there was always some- 
thing to hinder the prosecution of his search, and | 
at last he became aware of the fact that a quiet- | 
looking man was a good deal about the works. | 
He encountered him over and over again at unex- | 
pected times, and once when he was on his way 
to the old workshop. 

‘‘He’s one of Bostock’s 
Luke; 








companions,” thought 
and it made him more cautious in his 
efforts to satisfy himself. 

One dinner-hour, about ten days after, Luke 
found the old workshop unoccupied, and hastily 
going in, he had a look round for the keg, but it 
was not there, and he was about to come away, 
after peering here and there amongst the old rusty 
wheels and timbers that cumbered the place, when 
an idea struck him. 

There was a quantity of dirt and shavings lying 
in a heap behind some old boiler-plates, and this 
seemed so likely a spot for anything to be hidden 
that Luke thrust his hand down, and in an instant 
found that of which he was in search. 

He swept a portion of the rubbish away, and 
his hand touched the rim of a second keg. 





Yes, one was like that upon which the Goblin | ties burned away by the application of a blast of | 
hot air, the burning matter resembling a discharge | 


had struck a light; 
Capital! 


the other—— 
The head was out, and he could see. 


of beautiful fireworks, a spectacle which he was to 


He swept the rubbish more on one side, to find | see on a more notable occasion, though he knew 
that the keg was nearly full of what seemed to be | 


dust and chips; but as he felt about, he found 


it not. 


that beneath this were a number of dusty, black- | men trooped out till not more than a dozen were 


ish lumps, that seemed to be small checquery 
coal, very regular in size and roughly 


left, when the gate was suddenly closed, just as 


angular Luke and the Goblin were sauntering behind Bos- 


and cubic, each piece being from half an inch to! tock and his boy, who were also late, but were 


an inch across. 

Luke picked out a dozen pieces 
from the dust, for he was curious, 
hut the discovery affected him in a ' 
singularly paradoxical manner, for | 
he was both pleased and  disap- | 
pointed; pleased 
that there seemed 
no cause for dread, 
disappointed that 
this was not gun- 
powder. 

He went back to 
his work, passing 
the quiet-looking 
man again, busy 
with a two-foot 


rule, taking the measurement of the outer wall 
of a furnace, and making notes in a memoran- 
dum book. 

**T thought he was watching me!” said Luke to 


himself. ‘How suspicious one does get when an 
idea gets into one’s head!” 

He took the sample of the contents of the keg 
home with him in his jacket, and that night, be- 
fore drawing down his blind, emptied his pockets, 
and placed the contents in a tumbler, which he 
put away in his own cupboard, where he had a 
few attempts at model-making and other odds 
and ends, such as a boy would collect. 

This done, the subject that had been of so ex- 
citing a nature during the past few days was 
allowed to lapse, as if the reaction dulled his 


| brain, and the further examination of the sample 
| Was neglected. 


Luke would not have felt so much at ease if he 
had known that the next day the quiet-looking 
man, who was so clever at handling a two-foot 
rule and making notes as if for repairs, called at 


now hurrying out. 

















the Granthams, seeing Luke’s mother, and say- | 


ing, in a quick, business-like way, that he had | smile, ‘‘and I should advise you to come along 
quietly, and to hold your tongue.” 


come from the works. 


“Then there’s something wrong!” gasped Mrs. ! 


Grantham, in alarm. “Hush! Pray speak low, 
my husband is in so delicate a state!” 

“Oh, there’s nothing wrong, ma’am. I only 
want the glass you'll find in the bedroom cup- 
board. Your son left it behind this morning.” 

Mrs. Grantham hurriedly fetched down the 
glass, gave it to the man with a smile, and he 
went off, looking perfectly satisfied with the result 
of his mission. 

That was a busy day for Luke Grantham, who, 
however, managed to spend three-quarters of an 
hour in the steel-house where the Bessemer proc- 
ess was going on, standing in mixed awe and de- 
light as he saw the molten iron converted into 


| steel by the simple process of having the impuri- 


| 





| lowed by the quiet-looking man, who still held a 





“Here! Howd hard!” cried Bostock. 
you see as we arn’t all out ?” 

The surly time-keeper made no reply, and Bos- 
tock changed color, for the principal, closely fol- 


“Can't 


two-foot rule in one hand, and a couple of con- 
stables stepped out of the office door. 

“D’yer hear?” said Bostock again. 
up, and the bell’s rung. 
paid over-time.” 

‘Keep that gate fast,” said Mr. Eadon, sternly. 
“| want you men.” 

‘“‘Want me ?” growled Bostock; ‘‘what for?” 

‘Wait and see,” said Mr. Eadon. ‘Now, con- 
stables, go over the place at once. You may want 
the help of some of these men in the search.” 

‘‘Here, open this gate!” growled Bostock. 
can’t stop, and I’m not going to stop.” 

“That'll do,” said the man with the two-foot 
rule, placing himself beside the speaker. 

“That'll do! Why, what hev you got to do wi’ 
it?” growled Bostock. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said the man, with a 


“Time’s 
I suppose I sha’n’t be 


a 


Bostock glared at the speaker, and then at the 
two constables. 

“Yes,” said the man, tapping his hand with 
the rule as he followed the direction of the rough 


; through a couple of the great 





workman’s eyes; “there are two of my men.” | 

Bostock glanced at the gate again, but it was | 
fast closed, and he turned and made an offer at | 
his son as if about to strike him, and then to hide | 
his confusion,— 

“Don’t stand staring like that!” he growled. 
“Can’t you see you’re keeping people waiting ?” 

Making a virtue of necessity, Bostock moved 
onward across the yard, the rest of the men stay- | 
ing willingly, and asking one another questions | 
in a low voice as they realized that there was to be 
a search made. 


| shaft is there. 


“Know owt about it, Doctor?” said the planing 
workman, who was one of the late party. 

“Tm afraid I do,” 
tated tone of voice; 


said Luke, in rather an agi- 
“but don’t ask me questions, 


| please—not now.” 


That evening the bell rang as usual, and the | 


“Phew!” whistled the man, looking at him 
curiously, while the Goblin lit his pipe and strode 
on with the party, as what was evidently to be an 
exhaustive search commenced. 

They went through the rolling-mill, and then 
furnace-sheds, 
where the steam-hammers loomed up in the 
gathering darkness, but there was nothing 
to take their attention, and they had just 
crossed a yard towards the central building 
where Luke had been that day watching the 
Bessemer process—the building where the 
principal shaft of the great works towered 
up three hundred and twenty feet—when 
Bostock’s boy stopped short, with a curious 
look in his face, and glanced from side to 
side, as if looking which way to run. 

“Get on, wilt ta!’ growled Bostock ; but 
the boy shrank away till his father caught 
him by the arm with a tremendous grip. 

“Come on, I tell ‘ee! 
yet, thou young fool!” 

But Dyke Bostock did not move; his 
knees were knocking together, and his white 
lips were shivering, all of which was noted 
duly by the man with the rule. 

“We're on the scent, sir,” he whispered 
to Mr. Eadon. “Look at that boy. T other’s 
as cool as a fish.” 

Nerved by his father’s fierce 
Bostock’s boy went slowly on towards the 
entrance to the great buildmg, while it 
seemed to need all the father’s nerve to en- 
able him to go on coolly to what he knew 
was a horrible danger. 

The latter passed his arm without think- 
ing across his wet forehead, and then stared 
as if he had betrayed himself, though, for- 
tunately for him, the act was not seen. 

It was an enormous place, cut off by pil- 
lars and walls into several compartments, 
each possessing its own furnace, some of 
which furnaces were glowing, banked up 
for the night, while others were extinct, be- 
ing of a nature that could be fanned up into 
a furious blaze by a steam-blast at a very 
short notice, and it was into one of the lat- 
ter, as if moved by a kind of instinct, that 
the quiet-looking man walked with Mr. 
Eadon. 

“T don’t think you are going the right 
way to work,” said the latter, rather pet- 
tishly. *‘Why have you come here ?” 

“Because here is where an explosion would 
cause most mischief, sir.” 

“How ?” 

“By powder or dynamite being laid at the foot 
of the tallest shaft. If they could bring that 
down, the loss would be immense.” 

“And of life, too,” said Mr. 
his breath. 

‘“‘Feyther, do ’ee let me goa,” whispered Bos- 
tock’s boy, whose grimy face was blacker than 
ever. 

“Tf thou doant howd thee tongue, I’ll half kill 
’ee!” whispered back Bostock, and the boy kept 
close to him, shivering. 

“Yes, sir, and life, too. 
something on to-night. 
two boys,” 


It’s reet for an hour 


si 


whispers, 


Eadon, drawing in 


I’m pretty sure there’s 
Keep your eyes on those 
the officer whispered to his men. 

One of the constables nodded, and the quiet- 
looking, inoffensive man seemed now to have sud- 
denly become quick and energetic in his move- 
ments as he led the way into the Bessemer steel 
furnace and looked round. 

“Nothing here,” he muttered, as he noted the 
moulds in the floor, the hydraulic crane that bore 
the ladle from mould to mould, and the great clay 
crucible that swung on two pivots, like the trun- 
nion of some large bomb. 

“There’s nothing here,” muttered the 
again, and then he uttered a low ‘‘Hah!” 

“What is it?” cried Mr. Eadon. 

“Keep back, sir,” panted the officer; “there's a 
fuse burning in that bay by the furnace. The 
Keep back for your life!” 

‘What is it, I say, man?” cried Mr. Eadon. 

“Fuse, sir—a fuse burning — slow-match. 
must have that out.” 

Mr. Eadon drew back with a pallid look in his 
face, the officer with him; and he saw that they 
were alone in the great building, save that Luke 
and the Goblin were in the doorway, with the 


man 


We 
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others huddled together behind them and ready to | 
run. 


The Goblin made a dash forward to the corner, | 


where a dull sparkling went on just in the darkest 
spot by the extinct furnace. | 

He stopped and ran back. 

“I can’t do it, sir,” he panted. 
and five bairns.” 

“And I dare not go,” muttered Mr. Eadon. 
‘‘A hundred pounds to the man who dares put 
out that fuse!” 

Luke darted forward, with the Goblin close be- 
hind, frightened and excited, but feeling that a 
moment would perform the act. 

Then he hesitated as. he saw the long sparkle 
going on upon the floor, for he thought of home. 

But the Goblin was close to him and ready to 
snatch the honor from him if he were not quick, so 
he darted forward beyond the wall where the 
slow-match was burning and spitting sparks, as 
it were, at the black earth around. 

It was a moment’s task to stoop and seize the 
fuse; but as Luke grasped it, the Goblin blundered 
up to him and made a snatch at it and it fell. 

The spark was seen in the air for a moment, 
and then upon the ground, when a cry of horror 
rose from the open doorway, for the dropped fuse, 
thrown to some little distance by the Goblin’s 
clumsy blow, started a train of gunpowder which 
began to run at once with a weird whitish light | 
that illumined the whole building towards where, 
with both heads now taken out, the two kegs of 
strong pebble powder lay cleverly arranged just 
at the foot of the tall shaft. 


(To be continued.) 


“T’ve a wife 


4~@ 


A BOOK BY THE BROOK, 
Give me a nook and a book, 
And let the proud world spin round; 
Let it ccramiite by hook or by crook 
For wealth or a name with a sound, 
You are welcome to amble your ways, 
Aspirers to place or to glory; 
May big bells jangle your praise, 

And golden pens blazon your story! 
For me, let me dwell in my nook, 
Here by the curve of this brook, 
That croons to the tune of my book, 
Whose melody wafts me forever 
On the waves of an unseen river, 


—James Freeman Clarke. 


+r 


For the Companion. 


BY TELEPHONE. 
There were sharp words that morning, and not 
at all creditable to the young members of the 
family. 





Glenn held out his cup and saucer, both of 
which had been duly painted and baked, until 
they looked duly antique—held them out across 
the short way of the table to his sister. 

“Another sip of coffee, if you please, Helly,” 
he said. ‘And see here, Helly, don’t look at the 
sugar you put in it.” | 

“What are you talking about?” demanded his 
sister, testily. She was suspicious of some cov- 
ert unpleasantness in the quiet words. ‘What 
do you mean? Why shouldn’t I look at the | 
sugar ? 

“Because,” said the non-committal Glenn. 

“Because what?” Helly asked, with some as- | 
perity. “Why don’t you tell me?) Why shouldn’t 
I look at your sugar?” 

“Because you might change it into something 
sour.” 

“What a rich joke!” she said, turning up her 
nose, with all her other features pinched. ‘You 
just the same as didn’t get up at all this morn- | 
ing. It’s nearly eleven o'clock. And now I have 
to sit here and pour your coffee, when I promised 
the girls that I’d help decorate the hall for the 
festival.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this sooner?” Glenn 
said, deliberately sipping his coffee. 
“What good would forty tellings have done ?” 
Helly snapped. “I should have had to wait and 
get your coflee all the same. You would have 
gone on with your morning napping. Mamma 
just makes a baby of you! She pets you till you 
can't sit up. If J’m not up at family breakfast, 
I have to take just anything I can find about the 
pantry, while you can sleep till eleven, and get up 


to fresh coffee and hot quail and waftles, and | 


everything nice, and I have to stay and watch 
you eat, you great baby! Mamma won’t let me 
stir out of this house till you are breakfasted. 
You tyrannize over me through mamma.” 

She paused, but when Glenn made no reply, 
continued, “I wouldn’t mind it if you worked at 
night, like railroad men and telegraph boys and 
night editors and doctors. But you don’t do a 
lick of work, night or day. You just sit up with 
that girl of yours, I know.” 

Glenn looked at her in a solemn way, but said 
nothing. 

“I wish you were going to get married to her 
right away,” Helly went on. “But I'd pity your 
wife!” 

As Glenn was leisurely folding his napkin, their 
cousin Betty entered, in a rushing way, crying 
out, 

“Is this the way you help decorate the hall? 
You promised to come for me by nine o'clock. 
I've waited and waited and waited. Sister Ann’s 
been out to the gate forty times to see if you were 
coming, and she’s been to the east window twice 
forty times. It’s a fact. I’ve just haunted 
that window, so that mother couldn’t see to sew, 
because I was in her light all the time, and she 
scolded me about it. And all our folks got vexed 


| any one I ever knew.” 


| consider the source from which a thing comes,” 
|answered Betty, pouting at Helly and smiling at 


| ing my way.” 


|me angry, and then tell me to apologize for not 


| clear the table, so that I could go along with her | putting up a cross of flowers. 
| to the hall. 


|suppose her mother and father will lay all the 
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at me, and called me a fidget, and it’s all on your | angry, and if they do, they ought to take back “I’m so glad I don’t know what to do, for I 


account, Helly, and I think it’s a shame for | everything they say, for they hardly ever say 
you”—— | anything that they can stand by. I wish my lips 

“I think it’s a shame for you to chatter at this | had a spring-lock that would lock when I get 
rate!” interrupted the irritated Helly. Betty’s| angry. Yes, I ought to take it all back; I ought 
talk teased her like pin-prickings on an already | to, but oh! oh! oh!” 
nettled surface. ‘You always were a rattle-box. She was crying aloud when the telephone rang. 
You can talk longer without saying anything than | It was a very interesting thing—this new arrange- 
| ment in their house, just put in the day before, 

At this Betty’s face flushed in sudden resent- | and a summons from it was sure to start Helly to 
ment. | her feet. She patted one eye with her wadded-up 

“Come, Helly, you’re carrying things too far,” | handkerchief, then the other, and hastened to get 
said Glenn. ‘Don’t let her rude speeches hurt | the message. 
you, Betty.” | ‘Who is it?” she asked. 

“I don’t mean to let them hurt me. I always **A penitent,” was the reply. 

Helly’s heart gave a strong spring. 
What penitent ?”’ she asked, hardly able to keep 
Glenn. ‘I'll go to the hall, and tell the girls that | the eagerness out of her voice. 

Helly is too cross for any use in the world; that | “One who behaved very badly towards you 
she’d wither the flowers if she were to try to help | this morning,” said the telephone. 

us make wreaths. Come on, Glenn! You're go-| “It’s Betty! Oh, it’s Betty!’ Helly in joy 
whispered to her heart. Her face was radiant; 

She hooked her arm in his, and off they started, | her lips were parted in smiles, as she asked, 
chatting and laughing as if there wasn’t any | ‘What do you wish to say ?” 
teased Helly to care for. Their nonchalant way | “I wish to ask your pardon for my behavior 
made Helly madder. Beside, Betty should not | this morning. I am to blame for your crossness. 
have the last word. | Telephone back my pardon, dear.” 

“I’m glad you're going,” Helly muttered, ‘‘and Helly could hardly stand still as she put eager 
I hope you'll never come here again.” j lips to the mouth-piece and said, in a jubilant 

Betty paused and turned. Her face was hot and | tone, “I forgive you, ten thousand times, you 
flushed; her eyes bright. ‘I shall take care not | blessed old sweet! And won’t you forgive me 
to come back until you ask me to come.” once, you precious? I’ve been crying ever since 

“Then you'll never come again,” Helly said, | you went away mad at me.” 
quickly, her temper rising every moment. ‘Poor dear!” was the reply, “‘1 wasn’t mad at 

“Why, Helly!” Glenn remonstrated you at all.” 





“You | 


forget yourself.” | “And if,” Helly replied, “I was a particle mad 
“No, I do not forget myself,” she quickly in- | at you, I’ve got all over it, and was so sorry for 


terposed. | my unkind words that I could have cried my eyes 

“You owe Betty an apology,” Glenn contin- | out, and did almost.” 
ued. | “Well,” said the telephone, ‘‘bathe your eyes 

“Then I owe something that I’ll never pay,” | and come down to the hall, and I'll go home with 
Helly retorted, with promptness. ‘But I do not | you.” 
owe her an apology. She owes me an apology.” | “And stay to dinner,” amended Helly, all in a 

“I’m sure I’ve nothing to apologize for,” Betty | twitter that she was to have Betty again in the 
said, tossing her head. “The idea of my apolo- | house, and that without first giving the invita- 
gizing, when she has been saying such rude things! | tion. 

Come along, Glenn!” “Of course I’ll stay to dinner,” replied the tele- 

Helly heard the front door close on them, but | phone. 
kept her seat at the table for some minutes; sat | ‘You're the sweetest thing in the world!” said 
there breathing hard, her heart swollen, her lips | Helly, quivering with delight. 
tight, her nostrils widened and trembling. | “You're another!” was the reply. ‘Come along 

Just then Helly’s aunt dropped in, a dear, good ee md siete ini P 7" ‘ 
n fifteen minutes Helly was down town. As 
she entered the hall, Glenn came down the aisle 

“Apologize to her indeed!” said Helly. «I |tomeether. “You look happy as a queen,” he 
won't do it! And if she waits for me to invite | Said, recalling the mood in which he had left her. 
her, she’ll never enter this house again. It’s hor-| ‘‘I feel happy as a queen,” she replied, buoy- 
rid in Glenn to tease and worry me till he gets yet te ee I — oe _ 

“T am glad to hear that,” said Glenn, ‘‘for Betty 
was very much hurt this morning. She said, 
most decidedly, that she never would make up 
| with you, unless you made the first advances.” 
And he took Betty’s part| ‘And yet she made the first advances,” Helly 
against me! Betty, with her chatter, is simply | said, with triumph. ‘It was splendid in her, and 
horrid! Chattered like a magpie, and then went | just as nice as could be.” 
prancing off with Glenn, instead of helping me At this point, a lady called Glenn to assist in 
Helly hastened 
over to Betty, who at that moment happened to 

“But I’m rid of her, that’s one good thing! She | be sitting a little apart, weaving a wreath. She 
isn’t ever coming here again till I invite her. I | did not lift her head, even when Helly stood close 
alongside. 

“Dear Betty!” said her cousin, slipping into a 
On their account, I’m sorry about the | seat beside the wreath, “it was just the sweetest 
trouble, for uncle and aunt have always made a | thing that ever was for you to make up, and to 
pet of me, because I’m auntie’s namesake, I sup- | offer to go home with me without waiting for me 
pose. I shall have to see Betty when I go there, | to invite you. I think it was grand in you—so 
even if she shouldn’t come here any more. | much nicer than to stick to a silly promise made 

“Very likely, though, they won’t want me to | in anger.” 
come when I’m out with Betty. It will be dread- | “Why'” Betty began. 
fully lonesome not to have Betty’s torun to,and to} Helly went on, eagerly, without noticing the 
have uncle and aunt cold and distant to me. And | interruption, ‘But I invite you now, with all my 
I’m so used to having Betty fly in and out at all | heart, not only to stay to dinner, but to spend the 
hours that I don’t know how I can ever get along | afternoon, and to stay all night and all next week 





soul to whom Helly contided everything. 
Helly told her story. 


To her 


being sweet. It’s insulting. And now I suppose | 
that he’s gone off to the mercantile library to read 
some novel, leaving me to clear the table where 


he’s been dallying. 





She’s selfish as she can be! 


| 
blame on me, for they think Betty is perfectly | 
perfect. 


“Who ? 


without it. 

‘We've always done everything together. And 
I know that mamma will think I’m to blame; 
she always does when Betty and I have a spat, 
and I guess it’s about so, for mamma’s judgment 
| is generally correct; and I’m spunky, and I don’t 
| control my temper, and I just let my anger get the 
better of me. I believe Betty means what she 
|says. I know she does. She means not to come 
till T invite her. But I'll not invite her! I said I 
wouldn’t, and I won't, if she never comes! I'll 
show her that I can be as set as she is.” 

Feeling somewhat braced by this confession, 
Helly proceeded to clear away Glenn’s breakfast- 
table. But there was a cold, heavy spot in her 
throat. 

“T suppose I can stand it if Betty does stop 
coming here,” she went on saying. ‘I don’t 
know either how Ican. I'd give everything I own 
if she’d come running in this minute. But I’m 
| not going to break my word. I shall not invite 
| her. 
thing. Oh dear! dear! dear!” 

Having by this time got the table cleared, and 
| having liberty to cry, Helly did cry, dropping into 
| a chair and hugging its back. 
| “Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! I don’t believe I can ever 
| stand it!” she said. “And I know that Betty 
| means it; she'll never come here again unless I 
| invite her, and I can’t invite her without eating 

my words and swallowing them right down. 





I think she’s cruel to say such a dreadful | 


and all next year and forever and forever!” 

But,” said Betty, “I don’t know”—— 
| “You showed what lots of sense you have by 
| not laying up my foolish words,” Helly went on; 
| ‘but honor bright! Betty, would you have given 
} up if you couldn’t have done it by telephone ?” 

“By telephone!” said Betty, her face full of 

question. ‘What are you talking about? I can’t 
j; understand you. What do you mean ?” 

| “Why, I mean this: wasn’t it easier to make 
| your confession by telephone, and ask my for- 
| giveness by telephone, than it would have been 
| standing face to face with me? Wouldn’t you 
| Say that it would be easier, Glenn ?” she contiu- 
| ued, as he came up. 

“T haven’t made any confession, or asked your 
| forgiveness by telephone, or in any other way,” 
| Betty declared. 

“What!” cried Helly, “you haven’t confessed 
|by telephone! Who did, then? Somebody 
| did >” 

Glenn was smiling with a comprehension of the 
situation. ‘I was the penitent,” he explained. 
“Was that you, Glenn?” Helly said, her face 
sobering at the revelation. ‘The voice didn’t 
| sound at all like yours.” 
| ‘Well, as to that, I suppose a person uses a 
higher pitch of voice than natural in speaking by 
telephone. Besides, you haven't heard my tele- 
phonic tones enough to be familiar with them.” 
| ‘So you hadn’t made any advances?” Helly 


“T suppose I ought to eat them and be glad of said to Betty. 


‘pues chance, even if they choke me, for I didn’t 
eally mean them. I spoke them when I was in 
anger. People oughtn’t to speak when they’re 


“Not an advance,” Betty laughed. 
“And I’ve gone and invited you to my house 
| to stay forever!” Helly said. 





was wishing to make up. And though I didn’t 
ask your forgiveness by telephone, I have asked 
it by this note, which I meant to send you by 
Glenn.” Betty drew a scrap of paper from her 
pocket, and handed it to Helly, saying, ‘“My bond 
to keep the peace with you.” 

SarRAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


—— 


For the Companion, 


AUGUST. 





Under the spreading apple-trees 

Hish—swish! the grass is falling; 

Overhead the birds are calling, 

Rocking in the breeze. 

j And still the glittering scythe is swinging, 

Right, left, at each stroke bringing 

Low the daisies, low the grasses, 

Falling swift in swathes and masses 

All the August day. 

And from the fields at intervals, 

And from the orchard answering calls, 

All day long the whetting song, 

As scythe and rifle have their say— 

Clither-clather, clither-clather, over the 
crisping hay. 


JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


For the Companion. 


| MARY AMES’S NOVEL. 


| MaryAmes turned back the leaves of her man- 
uscript, and read in a deep measured tone: 

“Tt was a calm, starry night in the balmy month 
}of June. The pale, silver moon rode high in the 
heavens, and a million twinkling stars sparkled 
in the blue canopy that, like a pall, overspread 
the world. 

“The birds had sought the sylvan dells. The 
dreary song of the night-owl was all the sound 
that broke the solemn stillness, when—— Hark! 
hist! what is that?” 

“Mary Ames!” 

A tall, freckle-faced girl, with sandy ringlets, 
hastily slipped a quantity of writing material into 
a shallow table-drawer, locked it, put the key in 
her pocket, stepped to the head of the stairs, and 
said,— 

**Yes, mother.” 

‘‘What you doin’ up there this hull afternoon ? 
You come right straight down here, and set the 
table for supper.” 

“Yes, in a minute,” replied the girl. 

She hastily unlocked the table-drawer, took out 
paper, pen and ink, and added to what she had 
already written,— 

“A single traveller, solitary and alone, sudden- 
ly appeared on a jet-black steed, and rode like 
the wind over the starry plain. He was a noble 
animal, with his finely arched back and flowing 
mane, and his panting nostrils emitting”—— 

‘(Mary Ames, did you hear me tell you to come 
down here right straight off? Now you better 
come forthwith and faster!” ; 

“Yes, mwam, I’m coming right away,” an- 
swered Mary. 

She tarried a moment, however, to add,— 

“The rider was evidently of noble birth. Yes, 
he was the young Lord Algernon de St. Merri- 
vale. His raven-black hair fell in shiny curls 
around his shoulders, his midnight eyes and ala- 
baster”—— 

“This is the last time I’m goin’ to call you, 
Mary. If you aint down here by the time I light 
| & match to the fire, I'll come after you, an’ then 
| you'll start right spry !” 
| At this the girl put her writing material away 

again, and went sullenly down the stairs of an 
| old-fashioned farmhouse. 

“IT don’t see whatever possesses you to act the 

way you ben actin’ of late,” said her mother, a 
tall, angular woman, with a careworn face and 
toilworn hands. Her sharp voice could be modu- 
lated to gentle, kindly tones, but Mary had ‘‘pes- 
| tered her mightily of late.” 

“Td jes’ like ter know what you go mopin’ round 
so for all the time, an’ ev’ry spare minnit you git, 
you trapse off upstairs, an’ stay there till yer hol- 
lered down. You piecin’ a quilt ?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Mary, disdainfully. 

‘*Workin’ a tidy ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

Her mother came close to Mary, seized her by 
the arm, looked her in the face, and asked,— 

“Mary Ames, you writin’ poetry ?” 

**No, ma’am !” replied Mary, with marked em- 
phasis. 

“It’s a good thing you ain’t, Mary! I was 
*feerd you might be leanin’ that way, because 
of the way you ben strollin’ round, gapin’ at the 
stars an’ moon of late, an’ kind o’ sithin’ over yer 
work.” 

Mary was very glad her mother had not asked 
her if she was writing a novel; she was, with all 
her sentimentality and mental weakness, a truth- 
ful girl, and would promptly have said, ‘Yes, 
ma’am,” had her mother asked her the question 
she dreaded. 

Mary was writing a novel. The authoress had 
until recently been well enough satisfied with her 
quiet country home, but a number of novelettes 
had lately fallen into her hands, sowing seeds of’ 
discontent. Mary was happy and satisfied no 
longer. Her home and daily round of useful 
Her plain life 





labor became distasteful to her. 
had passed into a romantic dream. 
She longed for some ‘Lord Algernon de St. 
Merrivale” to come and carry her away on his 
‘jet-black steed,” and make her the “Lady Mary 
Ann de St. Merrivale.” 
She longed for palaces and royal robes. 





She 
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began to detect evidences of “vulgarity” and “com- | 
mon people’s ways,” in her life-long companions, 
and even in her father and mother, who were, to , 
be sure, old-fashioned and unpolished, but good 
and honest souls. 

So Mary became morbid and sentimental. She 
did, indeed, go ‘‘gapin’ ’round” at the moon and 
stars, and ‘“‘sithed” continually. She was, how- 
ever, guiltless af poetry. 

She resolved, at last, to become a heroine on 


paper, if she could not become one in blissful 
reality. 
The young lord with the “midnight eyes” was | 


riding straight towards Mary, who was to be in 
waiting for him in the shape of a ‘“‘maid with vio- 
let eyes, sun-kissed hair that fell in golden ringlets 
over marble shoulders.” She was to be clad in “‘a 
flowing robe of white velvet embroidered in seed 
pearls, while a gossamer veil of finest silk hung 
shimmering from a crown of diamonds on her 
head.” 

She was to appear in all this splendor after | 
having been confined in a dark dungeon for four | 
months by her cruel father. 

Mary finished her novel, obtained the address 
of an Eastern publisher, and spent the price of 
four dozen eggs for postage used in sending the 
manuscript. 


Two weeks later, Farmer Ames took from the 
post-office a large, sealed package addressed to 
Mary. Mrs. Ames was with her husband. They 
did not hesitate a moment about reading the letter | 
found with the great bundle of manuscript. It 
was from a sensible editor, and read as follows: 

‘Miss MARY AMES: 

Dear Madam,—Whoever you are and whatever 
you are, we earnestly advise you to give up novel- 
writing. You are evidently from the country; stay 
there. You have longings for a city life; give them 
up. If you have a good home, stay there in content- 
ment until some honest, industrious young fellow 
comes to ask you to go with him to one of your own. 
He will not come in knightly trappings, on a coal- 
black steed. Burn all your novels of the flashy, sen- 
timental sort, and live for better things than they tell 
you of. EDITORs.” 

“So this is what has ailded Mary for a month 
back,” said Mrs. Ames. ‘Stop the hosses a min- 
nit.” 

They were on a bridge that spanned a swift- 
running little stream. Mrs. Ames stood up in the 
wagon with the novel in her hands. 

One swift, scornful movement of her arm, and 
the manuscript went fluttering down to the waves ; 
the latter bore it away, and that was the end of 
Mary Ames’s novel. 

Farmer Ames was a wise old gentleman. 
only remark when he gave Mary 
was,— 

‘‘Here’s a letter for you, Mary Ames, and a 
mighty good one itis. You keep it and read it 
ev’ry day for a year.” 

Mary Ames’s novel- writing dream was over. 
That dramatic scene at the bridge had ended it. 
The waters of oblivion had borne away her 
dreams and aspirations. J. L. He 


His 
the letter 
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For the Companion, 


“cc 
MINK.” 


At our sheep range on the upper waters of the Fra- 
zer River we have always been troubled by the de- 
predations of wild animals. 

After my two brothers and myself got old enough 
to hunt and trap,—in 1875-6-7,—we kept the bears and 
wild-cats shy of our range for some years. But when, 
in 1880-2, Mark and Simpson came to be of age, and 
set up in business for themselves raising cattle, and I 
went with them, our old gentleman on the home 
range was left a little short-handed, and his flocks 
soon began to suffer again from wild animals. He 
complained, and wished me to come back and take 
the “‘varmints” in hand. 

I did not like to return, for I had just started in 
with a cattle range, out of which I hoped to make a 
fortune as soon as the new Canadian Pacific Railroad 
got through into Columbia. So I began to look 
around to find somebody who would go on the home 
ranch, and help the old gentleman in his difficulties. 

An acquaintance of ours who had a sheep range 
down in Mendocino County, California, wrote me of 
a “professional”? hunter whom he had been employ- 
ing for three years to protect his flocks; and as he 
had then no further use for his services, he recom- 
mended me to hire him. I was only too glad to do 
so, and it was under these circumstances that we 
made the acquaintance of ‘‘Mink” Foster. 

Mink, who is still with us, is something of a 
character in his way. He is a confirmed and incura- 
ble stutterer, so badly off in this respect that when 
excited or disturbed, it is impossible for him to artic- 
ulate a word, or even to ejaculate an audible sound. 
But his mouth goes through with the motions of 
speaking, and sometimes it gets wide open, and stays 
so till the paroxysm passes by. 

My first interview with Mink was not exactly a 
success. He was quite willing to talk—if only he 
could talk. Plainly, he had passed through some 
lively adventures. Several scars, evidently the marks 
of teeth and claws, offered conclusive testimony to 
the not altogether bleodless character of his conflicts 
with wild animals. His memory was clearly packed 
with awful recollections of perilous encounters, and 
he begun to speak of a number of these; but it was 
of nouse. That fatal impediment of speech stopped 
the narration. Sometimes his mouth would open 
wide enough to put into it a California pear —and 
not a sound escape it. The more exciting the story, 
the worse he stammered. 

Mink entered on his duties with us, and was re- 
ported to be a success from the outset. Father was 
much pleased with him, and said nothing more about 
my coming home to hunt. 

A year passed quickly. Then one Sunday, we heard 


| such “trains” for their supplies. 





badly injured. So next day both my brothers and I 
went over to hear the particulars. 

Mink was found hobbling about on a crutch, and 
sore from various bruises and scratches. He was 
quite ready to talk, however, and after about an 
hour’s hard struggle, the following account was ob- 
tained—which I do not by any means pretend to give 
in Mink’s own language; nobody could do that. 

But first it may be necessary to state that in Co- 
lumbia what are called mule-trains are sometimes 


employed to transport provisions and other luggage, | 
| wool and grain for example, through the mountains. 


The sheep and cattle ranches in the back districts, 
remote from the coast towns and railways, depend on | 
Sometimes fifteen 
or twenty pack-mules are worked in a single train— 
all following the lead of one mare, wearing a bell, 
and hence called the “bell-mare.” 

The mules will follow the tinkle of her bell all day 
long, without much driving. Indeed, they will never 
lag out of hearing of it. Teamsters assure me that 


| sO long as the mules can hear that bell, they all plod 


along in single file, as contentedly as geese following 
a gander. 

Without it these mules will not draw, and no 
amount of driving could compel them to accomplish 
one of these tedious journeys. The packs, often very 
bulky, are hitched securely to pack-saddles, and bound | 
fast by an arrangement of the hide line which the | 
muleteers call the “diamond hitch,” and which only 
an experienced muleteer can make. 

A half-breed Mexican named Suarez, who owned 
eight of these pack-mules and a bell-mare, was em- 
ployed to freight out wool from a sheep-farm known | 


as “Gordon’s,”’ situated eight or ten leagues from fa- | 


ther’s place, back among the mountains. Suarez was 







battle with some beast up in the mountains, and was | 


| had bewailed. 
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green shrubbery; and around and among these the 
mule-path wound tortuously. 

Here Mink came suddenly upon the carcass of the 
bell-mare half-eaten, with her saddle torn off. This, 
then, was the scene of the tragedy which Suarez 
But he saw nothing of the boy; and 
nothing was stirring about the place. 


Proceeding cautiously along the path, he came, after | 


a few rods, upon the body of a pack-mule, throttled 


and torn open, and immediately upon a second and a | 


third. The docile animals, deprived of their leader 
and the tinkle of the bell, had simply stood still and 
been killed. The wool-packs were still lashed to 
them. 

As Mink stood looking at them, a sudden outburst 
of growling, snarling sounds, at no great distance, 
came to his ears; he crept along to a rock, and peep- 
ing round it, saw four large, sleek mountain lions, 
one of them tearing at the body of another of the 
hapless pack-mules, and the other three sitting up 
near at hand, licking their bloody chops and viewing 
the operations of their savage comrade. 

Concluding that Suarez had been mistaken, and that 
panthers instead of bears had attacked the train, 
Mink at once prepared for battle; he loosened his 
knife and his revolver in their sheaths, then carefully 
cocking his carbine, was about to open the fire, when 
a low, ugly growl, close at his back, caused him to 
turn with a start. 


He had been looking ahead so intently that he had | 
| neglected to glance either to right or left. 
| feet from his boot-heels, partly among the green 


Not forty 


cedar, between the big rock and a smaller boulder, 
lay still another big, sleek panther! The brute 
seemed to have been taking a nap there—after a 
hearty dinner. But it had roused up’and was now 
wiggling its tail viciously, as if meditating a spring. 


“F-f-f-f-fer m-m-m-min-minute we j-j-j-jest 1-L-Llay | 


and 1-]-l-looked at one ’nother,’? Mink says. 

But the hunter’s nerves were usually under con- 
trol—much better than his tongue. Bringing his car- 
bine swiftly round, he fired, sending a bullet so plumb 


“MINK.” 


a plodding, spiritless creature. He had a little boy 
named Peter. This lad was accustomed to ride the 
bell-mare, and so led the pack-train along the bridle- 
path, while his father followed on foot at the tail of 
the train, trudging along with a staff, but unarmed 
otherwise, being, indeed, quite unused to firearms or 
any other weapon, save his knife. 

Suarez, with little Peter and his mule-train, 
passed our ranch on the morning of the 8th of July, 
1883, going up to “Gordon’s” with a load of corn. In 
passing, he told one of our shepherds that he was 
coming back the third day after, with a load of wool. 

Very early on the morning of the 11th, he was seen 
coming down from the hills toward the ranch, run- 
ning, hatless, and in a great state of excitement for 
one of his naturally stolid nature. His first words 
were,— 

“O, mi hijo! O, mi querido! O, mi pobre Pedro !” 
(O my son! O my dear one! O my poor Peter!) 

Being sharply interrogated as to what had befallen, 
he poured forth a stream of broken Spanish lamenta- 
tion, from which it was inferred that a grizzly had 
rushed out upon the bell-mare and killed little Peter. 

Father was away from home that week, and the 
shepherds could not well be allowed to leave their 
flocks. But Mink started for the scene, for, as ranch 
guardian, he felt himself to be a species of “tidy 
man” to the country, and responsible, after a manner, 
for the good behavior of all the panthers and bears 
in that section. With a Winchester over his shoulder 
and a heavy revolver at his left hip, backed up by a 
long, keen hunting-knife at his right, he was equipped 
to fight both bears and “‘lions.” 

Suarez set off with him, but, exhausted and un- 
nerved by fright and excitement, soon fell behind 
Mink’s rapid strides. 

After following the bridle-path for about seven 
miles, over the hills, through the pine forest, he came 
to a place where it wound round the out-standing, 
precipitous spur of an abrupt mountain. The craggy 
ledges, along the brink of which the mule-train led, 
here overlooked a ravine, in the bed of which foamed 
and dasbed a mountain creek. Scrub-pine and cedar 
clothed the rugged sides of the declivity, and clung 
in the fissures of the rock. Above the trail, too, the 
side of the mountain rose, cliff on cliff, traversed by 
gorges full of low, black cedar, growing dense and 
gnarled by the winds. Scores of huge detached rocks 








Out at our cattle range that Mink had had a terrible 





lay along the pathway, each half-hiddey in the thick 


through the animal’s head that the panther never 
rose from its crouching posture. But the other four 
bounded to their feet, with loud growls of surprise. 
Before they could either beat a retreat, however, or 
come forward to the attack, two more balls, directed 
with rapid aim, wounded two more of them. The 
remaining two sprang away and escaped from the 
hunter’s eye, in the thick evergreen. 

Having thus cleared the field, as he supposed, Mink 
proceeded first to skin his three lions, and then to 
look up the rest of the pack-mules. Three of these 
he found at a distance of half a mile, back along the 
trail, browsing unconcernedly. But another had 
either fallen over, or been dragged down the steep 
ledges into the ravine, where it lay dead. 

Mink led the three surviving mules to the place 
where the remains of the bell-mare lay, and hitched 
them; he then began to cut loose the great packs of 
wool off the dead animals, and lugging these along, 
one by one, piled them up beside the rock where he 
had tied the mules. Then he climbed down the crags 
to get the pack of the mule that had fallen into the 
ravine. While thus engaged, he heard some one 
speak, and saw the Mexican boy, Peter, standing a 
few steps away. 

The lad had just crept out from among some stones 
where he had been hidden ever since early in the 
morning. His story was that some savage animal 
had suddenly attacked the mare, but that he had slid 
off the saddle and climbed down the rocks out of 
sight. His father, from far in the rear, thought that 
the creature was devouring his son. 

Mink brought the heavy pack up into the path, and, 
followed by Peter, came along to pile it up with the 
other four. He had approached alongside the rock, 
and was in the very act of throwing it off his shoul- 
der, when they heard a terrific roar, and at the same 
moment a grizzly of largest size rushed suddenly 
from out the thick cedars behind the rock, and rising 
on his hind legs, threw himself upon Mink, sack and 
all, before he even had time to drop the sack, or see 
what had attacked him. 

The grizzly had no doubt been lying hidden there 
all the time—the same bear which had killed the 
mare; the panthers were probably a later arrival, 
attracted by the odor of carnage. 

When we had come to this point of the narrative, 
Mink grew so excited that he could not utter a word 
or a sound. His voice stuck fast—his mouth wide 
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| open. At last, we came to infer that the very weight 


with which the monster threw himself against Mink 
and the big sack of wool, knocked them backwards, 
and that he fell under the wool, down the rocks, fifteen 
| or twenty feet, but struck in the thick tops of some 
| cedar, and still clinging to the wool-pack by the 
| netted line round it, rolled over again and down an- 
other rock—this time with the wool under him—and 
finally brought up in a pool of the creek, some sixty 
feet below the place the grizzly had struck him. 

| No wonder that he stammered! 

| He came near drowning in the creek, for he was 


| partial 


ly stunned by the fall, but at length got out on 
| 


the farther bank—dripping wet and bleeding from 
| numerous cuts and bruises. The first object which 
| he saw was the bear up at the top of the rocks, look- 
ing down, swinging its head to and fro, as if pros- 
pecting a route to descend by. 

“T was that mad,” said Mink (omitting the stutter 
dashes), “that I pulled my six-shooter and opened on 
him.” 

He had left his Winchester lying up in the path. 
After the first two or three shots the grizzly made oft; 
and Mink himself was so badly injured, and so dizzy 
from his perilous fall, that he did not attempt to pur- 
sue the beast, but started for home. In his giddy 
condition he quite forgot Peter; but the lad, who had 
taken refuge in the cedars, came out, and picking up 
the carbine, followed after him. 

“I’ve been sick abed two days,” Mink added by 
way of an apologetic conclusion for not following 
and shooting the grizzly. ‘Never in all my life did I 
get such a hoist !”’ 

But he has since killed a bear which he thinks is 
the one that knocked him down the rocks. 
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For the Companion, 


TO A BEE. 


Small epicurean! would to Heaven that T 
Could borrow your lithe body and swift wing, 
'o speed—a lightning atom—through the sky, 
The blithest courier on the winds of spring! 
O blissful mite! native of light and air,— 
Hasting in eager zeal your spoils to win; 
From half-blown bud to matron flower, you fare, 
Sucking the nectared sweetness shrined within, 


The 


jonquil woos you with its golden blush; 

1e blossoming quince, (each flower a fairy Mars, 

That tints its heaven of green with blood-red Hush), 
And the “white-rod” that blooms in silvery stars, 


Open, to yield their delicate richness up! 
Sut most you love, at vernal noons, to dart 

*Mid jessamine bowers, and drain cach petalled cup, 
With fervid lip, and warm voluptuous heart! 


There, safely couched, you hum a low refrain, 
Of such supreme and rare contentment born,— 
Its happy monotone twits our human pain, 
And subtly stings us, with unconscious scorn! 


Then, honey-freighted, you steal lazily out; 
Pausing a moment on some leafy brink, 
As if enmeshed by transient webs of doubt, 
From what next fount of luscious life to drink! 
A moment merely! Soon your matchless flight 
eaves the far blue! Your eltin thunder booms 
In elfin echoes, from yon glimmering height, 
To fall and fade amid these ravished blooms, 


PAUL IL. HAYNE. 
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For the Companion, 


LIVING BALLS. 


“You have large hornets’-nests in this country,” said 
a sportsman and naturalist to his host, after a day’s 
shooting near a small settlement in Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

“I have never noticed them,” replied his friend, 
“and I have hunted every mile of forest within a 
hundred miles of here.” 

“Then Tam afraid you are not very observing,” 
said the first speaker. “On my way. home I noticed 
one nest on a high tree, that looked like a great foot- 
ball suspended to a dead branch. It was, I should 
judge, two feet in diameter, and near the little stream 
just above here, at dusk, I saw a limb that had two 
more equally large nests upon it. I would have tried 
to secure one, but the tree was too difficult to climb, 
and I was out of shot.” 

“IT should like to see one,” said the host, with a 
smile, ‘and to-morrow will go with you.” 

The day following, the sportsmen started out early, 
with their servants and dogs, the visitor leading the 
party to the tree that had borne the supposed wasps’- 
nest on the previous day. 

“Here is the tree,” he said, as they gathered about 
it. “I know it, as I cut this notch with my hunting- 
knife,” pointing to a cross on the bark. ‘‘But the 
nest,” he added, looking all around, “thas gone.” 

“Perhaps we shall find it later,” said his friend, 
smiling, and just before dusk found them back again 
at the tree, on which, to the astonishment of the visi- 
tor, was seen the supposed wasps’-nest,—a great black 
ball, as large as a bushel measure,—though on a dif- 
ferent limb. 

“Watch your nest as I fire,” suid the planter, and 
as the report of the rifle burst upon the stillness, the 
ball, as if by magic, fairly fell apart, while a loud 
chirping came from each separate fragment, that in- 
stead of dropping to the ground, rose high in air, and 
winged itself away. 

“Birds!” exclaimed the astonished observer. 

“Yes,” said his friend, laughing; ‘‘I suspected what 
you had seen, for I was at first deceived by them my- 
self: only more so, as I procured a mosquito-net and 
crawled up on a high limb to seize the nest, when of 
course it fell apart, as you have seen. 

“The bird,” he continued, “is the wood-swallow 
(artemus sordidus), and is the only bird known that 
possesses this remarkable habit. These birds are 
extremely difficult to shoot, and when they form in 
balls they generally hang from a high tree. At cer- 
tain times in the day, the birds begin to congregate 
about certain localities, and suddenly several will 
alight upon a limb, generally a dead one, and cling to 
its under side; then others will join them, hanging 
with their heads down, until a ball is formed, that 
grows rapidly, the new-comers alighting and clinging 
to each other with their claws, until finally the entire 
flock is suspended in a great ball, as you have seen. 
How so few birds can sustain the weight of all the 
others seems miraculous. Sometimes they appear to 
be asleep, and I have seen the ball drop, as if the 
birds near the limb had lost their hold, but before 
going any distance, it fell apart, as you have just 
seen.” 
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The wood-swallow is about six inches in length ; 
has long, powerful wings and a forked tail; its 
color is a sooty gray, other parts being colored 
blue-black and white. Its powers of flight are 
remarkable, enabling it to secure its food, the 
smallest insects, upon the wing. In other respects 
its habits are similar to those of our swallows. 


LIVING 


In various parts of Australia several species of 
these curious birds are found, but none of them | 
appear to possess the ball-making faculty like | 
those of Van Diemen’s Land. 

In all classes of animals, however, the habit of | 
assuming an oval shape, either in one individual | 
or many, seems to be developed, and in nearly all 
instances is adopted as a means of protection. 
Snakes have been observed coiled up in a perfect 
hall, as large as that formed by the wood-swallow, 
composed of hundreds of individuals interlocked 
and wound in and out, forming a compact and 
regular form. 





One of these balls, that was observed on a slight 
incline, began to roll. Slowly it descended, roll- 
ing over and over, now stopped by stones, and 
again gathering headway, the snakes hissing and _| 
writhing at the unexpected method of travelling, | 
until finally reaching the brow of a steep ravine, 
in & moment more it was rushing down the de- 
cline, turning over and over like a shot. When 
near the bottom it flew over an abrupt ledge of ten 
or twelve feet, striking a large boulder. The ball 
fell apart, and the snakes ran in every direction. 

In the winter when hibernating snakes are met 
with under the ground, they are almost invaria- 
bly lying in closely-packed balls. The same is 
also true of frogs. In a pond near Boston a ball 
of them was taken out of the frozen mud as large 
as a foot-ball. They had joined together for 
mutual protection, and the unusually severe 
weather had frozen them into a solid ball of 
frogs. 

The hedgehog of England when attacked im- 
mediately coils itself into a ball, presenting all 
its sharp spines to the enemy, and the same is 
true to a more or less extent of the porcupine, 
the animals seeming to know that in thus assum- 
ing an oval shape, all the surface is equally pro- 
tected. 

In a case of the hedgehog, however, an English 
naturalist observed a fox outwit it ma remarka- 
bly cunning manner. ‘The fox had suddenly at- 
tacked the little spiny creature, that, quick as a 
wink, threw itself into a ball, presenting its sharp 
array of spines, that penetrated the nose of Rey- 
nard so that he fairly yelped with pain. A mo- 
ment later, however, he gingerly picked up the 
hedgehog and carried it to a neighboring stream, 
where he dropped it in. The sudden bath caused 
the hedgehog to uncoil and strike out, to save 
itself from drowning. In doing this, a vulnerable 
part was exposed, and soon the poor animal was | 
lying dead upon the shore. 

Fishermen tell some quaint stories of the star- 
fish to explain its sudden appearance upon the 
oyster-beds in such vast numbers. Though it 
has a great many feet, it is a slow walker; yet 
notwithstanding this, great fields of oysters, that 
a few hours previous are free from star-fishes, all 
at once appear fairly covered. This is the oyster- 
man’s explanation: The star-fishes live in the 
deeper waters, and only advance at certain times 
upon the beds, and when they do, they seem to 
call a general meeting. ‘Two or three stars cling 
together, something as the wood-swallows do, only | 
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there is no limb to cling to. Others join them, | likely that the new Parliament will have as brief ated articles. 
entwining their rays in among each other, hang- an existence as that which preceded it. It is quite 
ing on the best they can, and continually adding possible that England may hold a third general pure. 


to the mass, until finally a ball that would weigh | election within the period of a year. 
fifty pounds is formed, perfectly round, its outer 
surface composed of the backs of the stars. 


That does not excuse tradesmen 
‘for offering impure articles to those who wish for 
If a man continues to offer the false goods 
after his attention has been called to the matter, 


Mr. Gladstone is disappointed, but not dis-| he is not an honest man, and his shop is to be 
| heartened, by the result of the elections. He 
The larger the ball grows, the more it is suscep- | stoutly adheres to his championship of Home 
Rule for Ireland; and his position as leader of a 


avoided. 
ae ~+@> = 


LACK OF TACT. 


compact opposition of two hundred and seventy- 


gard to Ireland. 


the midsummer heats. 
to be a turbulent and exciting one. 


check, is lost. 


any important reforming legislation for the Eng- 
lish and Scottish kingdoms. 


———~@-—__——_ 
“THE WOODS ARE CALLING US.” 


The woods are calling us, 

With long, low murmurs—thither will we roam, 
Among the breezy labyrinths of shade— 

Rare nooks of verdure, where the mottled light 
‘Toys with the grasses, as the trembling leaves, 
With idle flutterings, sway their slender fingers, 
And wave their shadows on the velvet ground, 
Here pause and look between the sylvan vale, 
With hungry eyes, unsatiate with delight, 

Like one who sits before a laden feast, 

While all about him ring with laugh : 
And quaffs the wine with long and lit 
That breed delicious fancies fn his brain, 
Of his own vineyards in another land. 






i cheer 
ring draughts, 











ee 
ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


Congress devoted a great deal of time this year 
to the consideration of a bill to put a check upon 
the adulteration of butter and the sale of sham 
butter. The bill was known as the oleomargarine 
bill, although it dealt with all substitutes for but- 

meres BARES 

to color genuine butter. 
BALLS. The bill was passed in each House only after 
much opposition, and it caused some bad feeling. 
tible to the movement of the ground swell, and It is an entirely new thing for Congress to pass 
finally it begins to roll inshore, every wave giving it any measure the real object of which is to protect 
a push, until it reaches the oysters, where it quick- the food of the people from adulteration and 
ly breaks up, and eventually does much damage. sham, but in the opinion of those who voted for 

Many fresh-water fishes in the winter form | the bill there was a necessity for this action. 
themselves into groups and balls, for reasons that | ‘There are State laws aimed at bogus butter, but 
we do not always understand, and so among all they cannot be so effective as a national law, 
animals we find these living balls. which, besides being everywhere in force, attacks 

C. F. HoLper. the manufacture of the article by laying a tax 
upon it. 

The adulteration of food is a very common 
practice, and is rendered easy, first by the prevail- 
ing demand for cheap things, and secondly by the 
extraordinary good nature of Americans, which 
suffers imposition without effective resistance. 

You go to your grocer’s and buy some sugar 
You can very easily tell whether you are getting 


— ~+~or- —— 
SOMETIME, SOMEWHERE. 


Unanswered yet? the prayer your lips have pleaded, 

In agony of heart these many years? 

Does faith begin to fail? Is hope departing? 

And think you all in vain those falling te: wa 
Say not the Father hath not heard your ty 

You shall have your desire sometime, some where. 


—Browning. 
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the pure article or not. Of one thing you may be 
RESULT OF THE ENGLISH ELEC- sure: Grocers cannof buy pure sugar below 
TIONS. 


|certain price, which is printed in all the daily 
The general elections for a new British House papers. If you buy below that price, you are 

of Commons, which took place between July 2nd buying sugar mixed with glucose. 

and July 17th, resulted in the decided defeat of | Now well-made glucose may not be harmful, 

Mr. Gladstone, and in a serious check to his but on the other hand, it is not useful. A cent’s 

Home Rule policy. worth of glucose will not sweeten anything so 
The new House is divided among the four prin- much as a cent’s worth of grape sugar. What, 

cipal parties, as follows, in round numbers: then, do you gain by buying cheap sugar—cheap 

Tories, three hundred and twenty; Gladstone because it is adulterated ? 

Liberals, one hundred and ninety; Irish Home Other substances which are much adulterated | 


Rulers, eighty-five; Unionist Liberals (opposed | are spices. Possibly nothing injurious is put into | 


to Mr. Gladstone's 
seventy-five. 


scheme of Home Rule), them, but they are weakened, and more must be 
used to season the same amount of food. There 
From these figures it appears that the Gladstone are numerous substitutes for coffee, but at present 


Liberals and Irish Home Rulers together com- it is about as cheap to drink the pure Brazilian, | 
prise about two hundred and seventy-five mem- or ‘Rio,” coffee as it is to drink any of the sub- | 


bers, or nearly one hundred less than a majority. stitutes. It is ‘‘rank,” and has not the delicate 
Both wings of the Liberal party, combined, reach flavor of the Arabian and Javanese coffees, but it 
the number of about two hundred and sixty-five. is strong and pure. 

The Tories, while the largest and most united 
party in the new House, fall short of an absolute substances into the article, but to take out some 
majority by about fifty votes; since the House of the useful ingredients. A good example of 
comprises six hundred and seventy members. this is afforded by lard. Provision men have on 

The necessary result of the elections was the sale tin pails containing what is called ‘Pure Leaf 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, Lard.” The substance within contains nothing 
and their succession by Tory ministers. But, | which is not contained in lard, but in many cases 
since the Tories are not in a majority in the it has gone through a process which has removed 
House, they cannot hope to carry on the Govern- a valuable ingredient of lard. 
ment without the aid of twenty or thirty, at least, We might make a long list of articles that need 
of the seventy-five Unionists, or anti-Gladstone to be constantly watched in order that attempts at 
Liberals. It remains to be seen whether they will adulteration may be defeated. Candy and con- 
receive enough of such aid to keep them in office. | fectionery, baking powders, milk—these are a few 

The Unionist Liberals themselves are not a very | of the articles, and others will occur to readers. 
united or harmonious body. They are divided | It is believed that more than one-half the so-called 


| into two factions, headed respectively by the Mar-| wine sold in this country is either manufactured 
| quis of Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. The | without the use of grape juice, or ‘‘doctored.” 


Hartington men are very moderate, and are gen- It is a great mistake to rely upon laws to cor- 
erally opposed to giving Ireland any measure of | rect evils like this of adulteration. Of course 
Home Rule whatever. The Chamberlain men, on | there must be laws against the practices objected 
the other hand, are believed for the most part | to, and legal proceedings against those who are 
to favor some scheme of Home Rule, though detected in them. But the only effective security 
opposed to the particular scheme advocated by | is in the vigilance and determination of purchas- 
Mr. Gladstone. ers. It should be the rule of every man to take 
In this condition of the parties, it is not easy to notice of every imposition of this nature, and to 
see how there can be a strong Cabinet, or to ex- cease trading with those who persist in selling 
pect that the Conservatives can long conduct the | sham goods for genuine. 
policy of the British Empire. It is notatallun-. There are, it is true, buyers who seek adulter- 


five votes in the new House of Commons, will 
perhaps enable him, at least, to prevent the new 
Cabinet from carrying out a severe policy in re- 


The new Parliament meets early in August, in 
Its proceedings will be 
watched: with eager interest the world over. 
Whether its life is brief or not, that life is certain 


It is by no means to be concluded that the cause 
of Irish Home Rule, though it has met with a 
The best opinion in England, 
even among such leading opponents of it as Lord 
Hartington, is, that its triumph is only a matter 
of time; and probably, of a brief time. Nor can 
it be doubted that, until the Irish question is set- | 
tled, the English Parliament cannot enter upon | | do it so quietly and gracefully that not a guest in the 


ter, and all substances used either to adulterate or | 


In some cases the practice is, not to put foreign | 


The proverb, “Some people’s fingers are all thumbs,” 
describes those who lack that delicate moral touch 
which is called tact. The word comes from a Latin 
word meaning to touch, and denotes the power of 
quickly perceiving and readily doing what is required 
by circumstances. 

It is prompted by the desire to be kind in a kindly 
way. It makes people comfortable by humoring 
them, so that they feel at their ease and are inclined 
to put their best side uppermost. 

The most irritating thorns in social life are the 
“Joe Blunts,” who blurt out offensive remarks with 
the apologetic clause, ‘‘You know I always say what 
I think—there’s no deceit about me.”’ 

Solomon sent the sluggard to the ant to learn in- 
| dustry. We would send the “Blunts” to a well-bred 
| cat to learn the unobtrusive tact which behaves itself 
in company. <A cat who wishes to take her ease will 


well-tilled parlor will be disturbed. 

| A recent writer, in giving several illustrations of 
the lack of tact, tells of a lady, who, being a guest, 
enforced her refusal to take broiled ham by the re- 
mark, “I don’t think pork is fit food for any human 
stomach.” 

| Another lady, being at a dinner-party, where the 
conversation turned upon the authorship of Shakes- 
| peare’s plays, said, with a brusqueness which com 
| pelled silence,—I think the advocates of the theory 
| that some other person than Shakespeare wrote the 
| plays attributed to him, simply betray their ignor- 
| ance and shallowness.” 

As two of the best-educated persons present be- 
lieved that some one else than Shakespeare wrote the 
plays, the lady’s blunt assertion roused their antago- 
nism, and the comfort of the guests was disturbed. 

“Are you the wife of old Mr. C ?” asked a lady, 
on being introduced to another lady, who had married 
aman much older than herself. The blunt question 
embarrassed both the wife and the company. Yet 
the lady guilty of this social blunder was the prinei- 
pal of a High School. 

“What Mrs. B. has just said is not true,” re- 
marked Mrs. A., at a literary society, as a lady made 
a statement. The members were indignant at the 
| blunt assertion, and listened with aversion as Mrs. 
A. proceeded to show that Mrs. B. was mistaken 
owing to misinformation. Yet Mrs. A., who is a 
woman of culture, complains that she has few friends, 
| and cannot be made to sce that her lack of tact and 
|her blunt way of putting things separate her from 

those whose feelings she wounds. 
| A young lady who is anxious to gain social success 
| must acquire the art of touching people gently. A 
| good salesman is compelled by his business to acquire 
tact. He prides himself on his ability to handle 
| carefully the most perverse of buyers. 

The best rule for acquiring tact is the one given by 
the Master: “‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 
















-— <+o>—___—_—__ 
CRITICISM. 


An artist who has achieved a wide and well-deserved 
fame lately told the story of the first of his pictures 
which was accepted for the Salon in Paris. 

“I had been working hard for years without suc- 
cess,” he said, “living on a sum which an American 





a | beggar would scorn. This picture was the result of 


| all that study and labor. I knew it to be the gauge 
of my capacity; I could do nothing better. It was 
accepted and hung. When the Salon was opened, I 
sat near it to hear the verdict of the great public. 
Two of the committee who had accepted it were my 
| personal friends, and might have been partial. But 
| the public—that was the great infallible judge! I 
| actually trembled as I awaited its decision. 

| “Some critics paused before my picture. 

“Ah, that coloring is execrable! But the drawing 
is excellent! A new hand, and not without power.’ 

“They passed on. Another group succeeded to their 
place. 

‘Another dramatic picture! I detest canvases 
that tell a story! What faulty perspective! How 
could the committee accept the work of a man who 
does not even know how to draw ?’ 

“Still others approached. ‘Now here evidently is 
the work of some old fellow who has been painting 
pot-boilers for years. No color, no design, no mean- 
ing init! He might at least have told us something 
by it.’ 

“Others again laughed at the anatomy of my fig- 
ures, and praised their flesh tints; the next comers 
declared the flesh to be pasty and lifeless, but the 
figures perfect. There was not a trait of the work 
which was not in turn praised and condemned to ex- 
cess, according to the humor or taste of the indi- 
vidual critic. One moment I felt myself to be a genius, 
the next an imbecile. But at last [ rose from my sext, 
cured of my awe of the infallible verdict of fame.” 

On the other hand, Epictetus tells us that “the wise 
man learns much from the criticism of his enemies.” 

Perhaps the wisest man is he who follows the course 
in his work or in his life which seems right to him, 
using the criticism of others as a hint and help, not 
regarding it either as the final verdict upon his work, 
or the end and aim of his labor. 


——$—$—$<oe—__—_—_ 
LINCOLN’S DRILL. 


During the Black Hawk War, Abraham Lincoln 
commanded a company which was mustered into the 
United States service by Jefferson Davis, then second 
lieutenant of dragoons. His experience in drilling 
his men was so humorous that it furnished him, when 
he was President, with some of his most amusing 
stories. 


One day, as he was marching across a field with 9 

front of twenty men, he came to a gateway through 
| which it was necessary to pass. 

| 1 could not for the life of me,” said he, in narrat 
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ing the anecdote, “remember the proper word of 


COMPANION. 
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Africans are suspicious of each other, and small as 


Use W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, and | 


command for getting my company endwise, so that it | was the Matebele party, no one of the Makololo | no other, if you desire the dest in the market. The ver- | 


could get through the gate. But as we came near it, | 
I shouted,— | 

“*The company is dismissed for two minutes, when | 
it will fall in again on the other side of the gate!’”’ | 


——_——_—¥++or—_—__—_——_ 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


An amusing scene was that once enacted in an 
English hospital, between the celebrated Dr. Aber- 
nethy and an Irish patient. The doctor had been 
absent from the hospital for a short time, and conse- 
quently many cases were no longer in the condition 
in which he had left them. He was passing through 
one of the wards, pointing out at every step some 
instructive fact to the crowd of pupils who followed | 
him, when an Irishman suddenly leaped from one of 
the beds, and prostrated himself at Abernethy’s feet. 

Everybody was momentarily bewildered, but the 
poor fellow began pouring forth such a torrent of 
thanks and blessings, illustrated by pantomimic dis- 
play of his leg, that the scene speedily explained it- 
self. 


9 


“That's the leg, yer honor!” cried Pat. “Yer hon- 
or’s the boy to do it! May ye prosper foriver and 
iver! Long life to yer honor! Bad luck to the spal- 
peens that said yer honor would cut it off!” 

It seems that the man had entered the hospital 
some three months before with a diseased ankle, 
which had at once been condemned to amputation. 
Abernethy, however, suggested that rest and some 
mild treatment should first be tried, and the result 
Was most happy. 

With some difficulty, the patient was now induced 
to get into bed, and Abernethy began a short lecture 
upon the case, interrupted by a running commentary 
from Pat. Every statement made by the surgeon 
was confirmed by the patient. 

“The patient, gentlemen, was greatly weakened,” 
began Abernethy. 

“Thrue, yer honor! 
cried the Irishman. 

“IT recommended nourishing food’”—— 

“Ah, yer honor’s the great docthor intirely ! 

At the slightest allusion to the leg, off went the 
bedclothes and up went that member, as if taking 


Sorry a lie div ye shpake!” 


rr 


‘aim at the ceiling. 


“That's it, yer honor! And a bitther leg than the 
villain’s that wanted to cut it off!” 

A student who was present says that the scene had 
When the patient had pros- 
trated himself before his deliverer, the brusque Aber- 
nethy, whose abruptness was feared by every one, 
bent over him and said gently, “I am glad your leg is 
doing well, but never kneel except to your Maker.” 


also its serious aspect. 


a 
MARION’S DIPLOMACY. 


One of the stories which used to stimulate the patri- 
otism of American boys is that of Marion’s inviting 
a British officer to dine with him on roasted potatoes 
and cold water. The story has been doubted by cer- 
tain critical historians, but Dr. Joseph Johnson, of 
South Carolina, says it is substantially true. He 
heard it when a child from his father, to whom it was 
told just after its occurrence. 

But the story as originally told illustrated Marion’s 
diplomacy rather than his poverty and self-denial. 

The officer, a young man, sensitive, humane, and 
high-toned, had been sent, under a flag of truce, to 
Marion’s camp to transact some business with the 
general. After the business had been completed, the 
general’s aids invited the officer to dine with them. 

He would have had a good dinner, if Marion, see- 
ing his character, had not determined to make an 
impression on his sensitive nature favorable to the 
American cause. 

The young man, having been invited to dine with 
Marion, and having excused himself to the aids, was 
provided by his host with a dinner of sweet potatoes 
roasted in the ashes of the hearth, and served on 
bark platters. The officer noticed that the general, 
in peeling his potatoes, put the skins carefully on one 
side of his plate, instead of throwing them on the 
ground. 

Oscar, the general’s servant and foster-brother, 
waited on them. He was always called “Budde,” 
a corruption of brother, by Marion, who, after din- 
ner, said to him,— 

“Budde, bring us something to drink.’”” Oscar 
brought a gourdful of water, and handed it to the 
officer and then to the general. 

“Budde, bring up Roger,” and the general’s horse, 
being led up, was fed with the potato skins. 

The officer saw and was conquered. He returned 
to the British camp, and resigned his commission, 
saying he could not fight against men who were so 
conscientious in their opposition to king and parlia- 
ment as to drink nothing but water, eat nothing but 
potatoes, and feed their horses on the skins. 


sini ee 
INFLUENCE OF A NAME. 


In those ancient days when a name meant some- 
thing, the Hebrews used to characterize ignominious 
persons as ‘‘men without a name,” and people of good 
repute as “men with a name.” An illustration of the 
influence of a ‘“‘man with a name” may be seen in the 
singular reverence which a tribe of warlike and 
plundering negroes once paid to sundry supplies be- 
longing to Dr. Livingstone. 

The erratic explorer had been in the wilds of Africa 
for months, and nothing had been heard from him. 
Dr. Moffat, his father-in-law, determined to send him 
letters and supplies. In order to accomplish this, he 
secured from the chief of the Matebele a party of 
men to serve as bearers. 

They carried the supplies, made up into bundles, on 
their shoulders; and, as privileged persons, bearing 
the packages of a missionary, they crossed the bor- 
der country in safety, and descended into the valley 
of the Zambesi, where their sworn enemies, the Ma- 
kololo, lived. 

But, as Livingstone, when last heard from, was ex- 
ploring their country, it was only through them that 


| party had gone, then they crossed over, brought the 
bundles to the island, piled them in a heap, and built Aurora, N. Y. 


would approach it, for fear of treachery. 
laid their packages on the bank, delivered their mes- 
sage across the stream, and departed hungry and foot- 


The bearers | dict of experts, both in Europe and America, has estab- 
lished its absolute purity and excellence, and it is now a 
general favorite wherever tried. [Ade 
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aroof over them. Months afterwards, when Living- 
stone returned from his journey to the west coast, he 
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ing him. The reverence felt for his good name had 
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preserved them intact. 
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NEGLECT OF OPPORTUNITIES. 
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A resident in any place may justly feel ashamed of | DO NOT STAMME 


unfamiliarity with its objects of interest. Yet it 
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often happens that the stranger is the only sight- | 
seer, while the citizen neglects the curiosities at his | 
very door. 


The English Illustrated Magazine cites | all for le. “Haste to the Wedding" 
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castle-on-Tyne. 


“I consider,” said the tourist, “that it’s about the | Begins Aug. 24, 1886. 


| of a Chicago man to the old Norman keep at New- | (WHE NEW SALEM (Ma YEAR OF 
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most interesting thing I’ve seen since I've been on 
this side.” 
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noticed when in your castle?”’ continued the visitor. 
“It was this: that Jones here, who, at my request, 
took me to the place, a place worth crossing the At- 
lantic to see, informed me that he was never in it be- 
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day of his life!” 

Jones blushed, but quickly recovered his usual self- 
possession. 

“And pray, sir,” said he, “how often, may I ask, 
have you been inside the C hicago stock- yards?” 

The citizen of C hicago smiled. 
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‘How strange!” cried Jones, triumphantly. “And 
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Although such neglect of present possessions is | the Nicke Tidy 


very common, it is certainly not praiseworthy. 
—— =—_ 


| gold. Every family buys them.Sample & 
| mail 16c. in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, ie 
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CHINESE ART. 


The Chinese claim for their artists successes quite sent At sight. 


STATE AND DISTRICT AGE 


NTS WANTED 
FOR OUR FAST SELLING PATEN 
ARNE 


M 
Liberal terms to the right man. Only 


equal to what is reported of the celebrated Greek | those who can and will work a large territory need apply 


to the Handy Harness Co., Dayton, V0. (Name this paper 





painters Zeuxis and Parrhasius. The former painted 
fruit so like the real that when his picture was exhib- 
ited, birds came and tried to feed upon the painted 
grapes. Delighted with this tribute to his talent, he 
begged of his rival that he would remove the veil 
from before his canvas and exhibit his work, only to 


T 





ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeep- 
. . Your rocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
8S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Phila, Pa. 





find that he had himself been deceived, for the veil 


’ | 
was a painted one, and was itself what the rival artist ASTH M 


A writer Sold under re aritive me 


had brought to show in proof of his skill. 
from Peking says : | 


SMITHNIGHT’S 


AND HAY FEVER REMEDY 


laranty. Samples FREE. 
L. SMITH? NIGHT, , Cleveland, Ohio. 





Many anecdotes are on hand regarding the achieve- 
ments of the old masters. Thus, we are told of a 
painter in the third century who, when he had finished 
a screen for the Emperor, added some flies to the pic- 
ture by a few touches of the pencil here and there. 
Great was his gratification at seeing his Majesty take 
up a handkerchief to drive these flies away. 

Not less celebrated was another artist who flour. 
ished about A. D. 1000, and who introduced several 
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easy. Printed directions, 
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pheasants into a mural decoration in one of the halls 





of the palace. } 

Some foreign envoys, who had ge ht a tribute of 
falcon, were ushered into the hall; no .ooner did 
the birds of prey get sight of the patent on the 
wall, than they made a precipitate dart at their vic- 
tims, more, of course, to the detriment of their heads 
than to the satisfaction of their appetites. 





era neteasiomaanc 
THE JUMPING SPIDER. 


Any observing boy and girl who reads the follow- 
ing can probably indorse as an eye-witness all that 
is said of the jumping spider. Who has not seen 
one of these queer little fellows, looking like a tiny 
velvet crab, on the window, and watched him creep 
and dart upon his prey? These jumpers are the free- 
booters of spiderdom, but quite as interesting as 
their aristocratic cousins that house in webs. A | 
writer in Longman’s Magazine says: 





| 

I have long been familiar with the pretty and active | 
hunting spiders. I have often seen them sidle curi- | 
ously towards a fly, leap upon it and have a sharp | 
tussle with it before it succumbed to the venomed 
fangs. Window-sills, especially when facing south- 
ward, are happy hunting- grounds for this spider. 

I had often seen spider and fly tumble together off | 
the window-sill, tg resently the spider return, still | 
clasping its prey. It had saved itself from falling to | 
the ground by spinning a thread as it rolled off the sill, | 
aoe —_ able to regain its position by climbing up the 
threac 

But until lately I had never seen it leap from a per- 

endicular wall, and to all appearances fly back again. 
The thread affords the means whereby this remarka- 
ble feat is performed. It is extremely elastic, and 
when the spider has reached the end of its leap the 
thread contracts and jerks again, just as a child throws 
a ball away from him and draws it back to his hand 
by an india-rubber thread which is attached to it. 


te 
THE WORST BREAD. 

At last it has been discovered where the worst bread 
in the world is made,—it is in Svanstia, among the | 
Caucasian Mountains. After reading the following 
description by a recent traveller, we ought to be 
thankful even if our bread should be slightly sour or 
a little heavy sometimes : 





Conceive a thing like a large Sally Lunn, only flat- 
ter, made of a mixture of the coarsest oatmeal and 
sand, very heavy, more than half sour, and very wet. 
When you have imagined this, you have imagined 
the thing which the unsophisticated Svan looks upon 
as the staff of life. Still, bad as it was, only one of 
our party refused to eat of it, and that one our inter- 
preter, Platon. 

At first I was very angry with him, considering 
that as he had been bred in the country, what was | 
good enough for us ought to be good enough for him. | 
But he was right for all that, as our disordered diges- 
tions and a violent attack of heart-burn told us next 
morning. To eat the bread of Svanstia with impun- 
ity, even an ostrich would require to be nourished on 
it from earliest infancy, otherwise it would assur- 
edly be too much even for his digestion. 





or 





the supplies could reach him. The Matebele bearers, 


therefore, presented themselves on the south bank of | 
the river, at a spot where they could shout across to 
an island inhabited by some of their foes, and an- 
nounce their errand. 





| ing old man) : ‘Well, Thomas, this is a most healthy 
| and beautiful spot, and people seem to live to a great 
age here. I should think folks hardly ever die here.” 
Thomas—W ell, sir, it’s generally the last thing they 

| do, sir, here. 




























Flobert Target Rifle. 


REMINGTON ACTION. 


This is a genuine Belgian Flobert Rifle 
with improved Remington action, such as is 
used very extensively for target practice. It 
has a fine polished black walnut stock, with 
checked-pistol grip. The Rifle weighs 4% 
pounds and is 37 inches in length, and is ac- 
curately rifled. It is breech-loading, and has 
the popular side-shell extractor. The Rifle 
will shoot the regular No. 22 short ball or 
shot cartridge. With this Rifle you can not 
only become an expert marksman, but you 
can shoot small game. 


gon in shape) is three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The barrel is finely blued. The 
Rifle is sold by dealers at from $8 to $10 each. 
We shall supply them for ®5.50 each. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Until October Ist 
we will include with the Flobert Rifle 200 No. 
22 snap ball cartridges. The Rifle will also 
be sent carefully boxed by express. 





loader, we can furnish this BELGIAN 


cially for our readers. It is the 
best weapon for the money now ob- 
tainable, 


lever action. 


oil finished, 
checkered. 


bore. 


is only $15. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


charges. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 








The shell of the barrel is one-quarter of an | 
inch thick, while the barrel (which is hexa- | s 


If you want a superior Breech- 


GUN, which we have selected espe- 


It gives universal satis- 
faction, and both for close and 
strong shooting, is equal to many of 
the guns sold at double its price. The 
barrels of this gun are of Fine 
Laminated Steel, and are ab- 
solutely safe, The action is the 
celebrated Lefaucheaux pattern, 
which for both reliability and 
wear is superior to any side 


The Gun has a solid | On 
Black Walnut Stock, mail, P a 
and full- 


The barrel is No, 12 | 


Our price for this Gun | 


: Until Oct. Ist we will 
FLOBERT RIFLE. include with the Belgian 
“RECTOR (recently appointed to new parish, meet- Gun 1 dozen Brass Shells and 1 set Loading Tools. 

It must be sent by express, receiver to pay 


State Normal ‘School, Salem, Mass. 


Examination of candidates nA admission on Tuesday, 
Sept. 7th. ‘Tuition and text-books free. Pecuniary ald 
to needy pupils. For circulars and further information 
apply to DANIEL B. HAGAR, P: rincipal. 


ICAN CYCL 
Mog, Ame ERIVE LINE CLES, 2 go) 
| NAN Sess ried Uractum 
| SEND STAMP FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 
__GORMULLY & JEFFERY. Cnicaco, iLLs. 


BILIOUSINE: A two-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, Providence, R. L., will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, asure 
cure for Headache, Dy SS Constiy vation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heart burn, Liver Complatnt, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


MISSES 


duanrs SEMINARY 


DEARBON AVE. & CHESTNUT STREET, Chicago, Il. 
For Boarding and Day Pu ils, Fighteenth year opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 15, 1886, Por circulars, 3, apply as above, 











A book giving | ne and specifications for 
houses of all si from 52 rooms up, se a 
postpaid upon reee tof 25 cts. 

J. S. OGILVIE, 31 Rose St., New York. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HU DSON, 
Preparatory for Males. College for Ladies. Popular 
school at popular rates, Musie, Art, Modern Languages, 
and Telegraphy. Special teaching for —— pupils. 
Send for roe Next y opens Sept. Mt 
H. BANNISTER, AM. Principal. 


EL ARIFAR Send three _two-cent stamps to 
Morse & Kaley Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ford, N. H., with your fall P.O, 
address, and sgh 


by return mail 
an illustrated pamphlet of 60 pages, containing rules for 
Knitting and Crocheting Beds preads, Children’s Bibs, 
Tidies, Bath-Towels, Table-Mats,Edgings, &c., from their 
celebrated Morse & Kaley full-weight Rnitting Cotton, 


LADIES Shoe Dressing or other 
Colla) e liquids carried with 
_ safety when travelling, 
. by using our new package. 
They are made of hard eS light or dark colory nicely 
polished, contain bottle, cork and sponge complete, 
and will be appreciated when seen. Sent by return 
mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. CASE & DANIELS, Boot 
j and Shoe Dealers, Hartford, Conn, Do not risk spoiling 
another trunk Jull of clothing. Have one now! 


, Health— Business—Economy—Pleasure. 


AND TRICYCLES. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Wash’ton St., Boston, Mass. 
IMPROVED LOTTA BUSTLE 

Most stylish bustle worn 
for grace, comfort, health and 
| ‘durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
tons, Always regains its shape 
after pressure, 

Send for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO.,, 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


sosmmmage Pre Rubber Boy's Sling 


Pat. applied for, 

All boys want one of our 
pure Speers Boy’s Slings, as they are the most 
re rfect article ever invented. They are made of 
veavy rubber with a cloth pad, to Dlace the arti- 
cle to be thrown on, and eachone Is mounted on 
a nicely turned stick. Send for one, and you 
will want a dozen to sell to your playmate sl 
by mail, postpaid, 15 ets. ; 1 dozen, $1.01 
HAFF & CO., Box 24, Hartford, ‘c enn. 


OYS AND GIRLS can find em- 
cozment by making DECORATED 
Bac ET BAGS in the shape of 
a... . fruits and filling with 
HELIOTROPE,VIOLETTE or JOCKEY 
CLUB Sachet. The variety and styles 
of packages are unlimited that it can 
be used with. Samples 25 cents by 
mail in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

; CAuTION.—There are counterfeits! 

$ Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
. mailed on receipt of price, and 

Sets. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 

115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Donble-barreled Breech-loader | ®t tocmache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


of Two Dollars we will send_you by 

STAGE PAID, a pair of Shese vlegant 

Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either kid 

or goat, b. or gtove-<s kid-foxed, any size you 
€ 







ant. Give us atrial. Address 
wan CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., 
| Box 3305, Boston, Mass.} 10 & 12 Brattle Square, 
| Please mention Companion.§ under Quincy House. 





STOVE POLISH 


t f Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli- 
— ly me itit and "Cheapness, Unequalled. 
eMORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
MY MOTHER. 


Still to my cheek in dreams are pressed 
Those lips that kissed me first of all; 
Those eyes that watched my infant rest 

In fadeless memory on me fall, 


Those hands, that voice, I ne’er forget, 

That smile—each look, and touch, and tone 
Survives, a lingering sweetness yet 

Of the dear life that gave my own, 


Her love that soothed my earliest cry 
I could not thank so long ago; 
Who sang my softest lullaby 
I was too young and weak to know, 


No wakening reason taught me then 
To prize my mother at her best, 

And find her most my angel when 
She held me helpless on her breast 


So grew my debt in long arrears, 
‘Till time was lent to learn her worth 
Through more than fifty patient years 
Beyond the morning of my birth, 


Then came the change. IT watched the bed 
Of her who o’er my cradle smiled, 

The anxious love on weakness shed 
Was mine—and she was now the child, 


Iler weary head had done with thought, 
Her weary heart with care and fear; 

I kissed her, but she knew me not: 
I called her, but she could not hear, 





sno pain in that farewell 
Fort . bore my grief away, 
And wiped the seeret tears that fell 
In silence with the falling day. 
That evening saw her breathing cease; 
i ~aressed, 
tis, the peace 
confessed, 





Closed soft, like ring 
Of Him her faith had k 


tues 
“ 





ie missed, but undestroyed! 
trace thee to the world unseen: 
And love will tind thee, though the void 
Be wide as beaven and earth between. 
My mother still! thine image sweet 
Will all my life like light attend, 
And thou wilt Know me when we meet 
‘here joy’s pure sunshine has no end, 


THERON BROWN, 
Norwood, July, 1886. 


4a, 
For the Companion. 


A CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 


It is not money which is the root of all kinds of 
evil, but the Jove of it. A man may be an ener- 
getic money-maker, and yet love it not for its own 
sake, but for the good he may do by it. Such a 
man was John Thornton, a famous London mer- 
chant of the last century. 

He was sharp-sighted in business, vigilant in 
watching opportunities, and quick to see where a 
good bargain might be made. One morning, while 
visiting Lreland to recruit his health, he was walk- 
ing about the wharves of Cork. A number of 
vessels laden with tallow had just come in. 

Mr. Thornton, by a few questions put to the 
persons in charge, learned the state of the tallow 
market, and then bought each cargo. The ad- 
venture, consummated in a few moments, cleared 
him a handsome profit. 

That was one side of his character. Another is 
brought out by an incident which happened the 
same morning. 

From the wharves he strolled along until he 
cane to a nursery-garden, and began a conversa- 
tion with its proprietor. ‘The latter was a hard- 
working man, honest and intelligent, but ham- 
pered by narrow means. He learned all this in 
the course of the conversation. 

Mr. Thornton left him and inquired into his 
character. That morning the nurseryman was 
set square with the world by a check from the 
man who was more 
was to make money. 

Another anecdote 
to assist those who 
themselves. 


anxious to do good than he 


also illustrates his readiness 
are doing their best to help 


Meeting one day on ’Change a young merchant 
whose honesty and intelligence were cramped by 
his small capital, Mr. ‘Thornton said to him, in 
his off-hand way, 

“John, Uve thought much of you and your 
circumstances lately. If you had a larger capi- 
tal, couldn’t you do a better business ?” 

“Yes, sir, I certainly could,” answered the mer- 
chant. 

“Well, then, there are ten thousand pounds at 
your service. If you prosper, you will repay me; 
if you don’t, you shall never hear of the debt.” 

“IT thank you, sir, for your generous offer,” re- 
plied the merchant, astonished. ‘But will you let 
it stand for a few days, while I think it over?” 

‘Take as long as you please, John, but remem- 
ber that the money is yours, the moment you'll 
accept it.” 

Mr. Thornton waited several days, then calling 
on the merchant, asked him as to his decision. 

“V’ve thought over your kind offer, sir,” an- 
swered the young man; “but I must decline it. 
If I lost your money, I should be very unhappy. 
Through the blessing of God I am now doing a 
fair business; so I had better remain as I am.” 

The decision met Mr. ‘Thornton’s approval. 

Mr. Thornton left a son, Henry Thornton, a 
great banker, and the author of a book, ‘Family 
Prayers,” which has had an enormous sale in 
England. ‘That son’s spirit and practice were 
kindred to his father’s. The principle which 
ruled their lives is brought out in a letter the son 
once wrote to Hannah More. We commend it to 
eur young readers, who are beginning life 


THE YOUTHS 


“My wife and I,” wrote Mr. Henry Thornton, 
‘have lately observed how much happier and bet- 
ter entitled to comfort are they who, towards the 
close of life, have to look back on scenes of Chris- 
tian activity, than they who have been merely 
talking and feeling religiously all their days.” 

Activity for God is true living. ‘Worship is a 
| life,” says Charles Kingsley. The true worshipper 
|is he “that doeth.” 


or 
LINCOLN’S STORIES. 


President Lincoln knew human nature. Long in- 
tercourse with the people and with politicians, prac- 
tice as a jury lawyer, and experience as a legislator 
made him familiar with the weakness and strength 
of men. On one occasion, the governor of a North- 
ern State rushed to Washington, bristling with com- 
plaints against the War Department. He had a 
| stormy interview with Mr. Stanton, and then went 
| over to the White House to lay his grievances before 
| the President. 


| In the course of a few hours, the governor was 
} seen wending his way to the railroad station, wear- 
ing a pleasant smile, and only anxious to go home by 
the next train. 

“Mr. President, how did you dispose of the gov- 
ernor?” asked a friend. “He went to you in a tow- 
ering rage, and came out smiling. suppose you | 
found it necessary to make large concessions to his | 
demands?” | 

“Oh no, I didn’t concede anything,’ replied the | 
President. “You know how that Illinois farmer | 
managed the big log which lay in the middle of his | 
field? ‘To the questions of his neighbors as to how 
he was getting along with it, he replied, ‘I’ve got rid 
of that log!’ | 

**Got rid of it? How did you doit? It was too 
big to haul out, too knotty to split, and too soggy to 
burn. What did you do?’ 

**Well now, boys, if you won’t tell the secret, I'll | 
tell you how I got rid of it: I ploughed around it.’ 

“Now,” said the President, “don’t tell anybody, | 
but that’s the way I got rid of the governor. 1| 

| 
| 








| ploughed around him.” 

Another governor, though able, patriotic, and un- 
tiring in raising troops, always wanted his own way, 
and was very exacting in his intercourse with the 
general Government. Once his complaints and pro- 
tests were so bitter that it was feared he would refuse 
to codperate. The Secretary of War, therefore, laid 
the despatches before the President. 

“Never mind, never mind,” said Mr. Lincoln, after 
reading them. ‘These despatches don’t mean any- 
thing. Just go right ahead. The governor is like a 
boy I saw once at a launching. When everything was 
ready, they picked out a boy and sent him under the 
ship to knock away the trigger and let her go. 

“At the critical moment everything depended on 
the boy. He had to do the job by a direct, vigorous 
blow, and then lie flat and keep still while the ship 
slid over him. The boy did everything right, but he 
yelled as if he was being murdered from the time he 
| got under the keel until he got out. 

“I thought the skin was all seraped off his back, 
but he wasn’t hurt at all. The master of the yard 
told me that this boy was always chosen for that job, 
that he did his work well, and had never been hurt. 
But he would always squeal. | 

“That's just the way with the governor. He only | 
wants to make you understand how hard his task is, | 
and that he is on hand performing it.” | 

During the war there arose a conflict of authority 
between the military and civil powers. Civil officers 
would grant permits to bring out cotton from certain 
districts in a state of insurrection. The military offi- 
cers, however, believing that the cotton speculators 
interfered with army operations, nullified the permits 
issued by the Treasury Department. The cotton 
speculators brought the matter before President Lin- 
coln, and through one of his friends from Illinois, 
asked what would be the probable result of the con- 
test. 

“By the way, what has become of our old friend, 
Bob Lewis?" asked the President, referring to the 
clerk of the Cireuit Court of DeWitt County. 

“Wifen Bob became of age,” said the President, 
“he found among his father’s papers a number of 
lund-warrants. As the land was located in Northeast | 
Missouri, he went there to investigate, going on 
horseback, with a pair of saddle-bags. 

“Arriving at the locality, he hitched his horse, and | 
went into a log-cabin, standing near the road. The | 
proprietor, a lean, lanky, leathery-looking man, was 
casting bullets, preparatory to a hunt. 

“*Tam looking up some lands which belong to m 
father,’ said Lewis, by way of introducing himself. 
‘What is the number of this section?’ 

“Without waiting for the settler to answer, Lewis 
exhibited his title-papers, and then said,— 

“*PThat is my title. What is yours?’ 

“The pioneer pointed his long finger to the rifle, 
which was suspended on two buck horns above the | 
fireplace, and said,— | 

“*Young man, do you see that gun? Well, that is | 
my title, and if you don’t get out of here quick, you 
will feel the force of it.’ 

“Lewis put his title-papers in his saddle-bags, 
mounted his horse, and galloped down the road. 

“Now, my friend,” said the President, “the mili- 
tary authorities have the same title against the civil 
— You must judge what may be the re- 
sult.” 











| 
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SWIMMING. 

Few boys are aware to what a point they can im- 
prove in swimming, even in the course of one sum- 
mer. Eight boys were bathing together some time 
ago in one of the quiet streams emptying into the 
Hudson River. One of them cried out, boy-fashion, 
“Let’s see how far we can swim!” The trial being 
made, all were surprised at the shortness of the dis- 
tance, for the best swimmer had not accomplished 
more than an eighth of a mile, and that with great 
difficulty. As they were walking homeward, they 
conversed on the subject. They agreed that neither 
of them could be of much assistance to a drowning 
person. It was equally plain that they could not save 
their own lives in an ordinary accident half a mile 
from shore, or fifteen minutes from a succoring hand. 

Before they separated, they agreed to meet every 
day for an exercise in swimming, and to record daily 
the distance accomplished by each swimmer. All of 
them were as much surprised at their improvement 
as they had previously been at their need of it. In 
tive weeks the strongest swimmer of the party, a boy 
under fifteen, swam a mile and a quarter, and the 
weakest of them, a boy of eleven, was doing his 
three-quarters of a mile. 

There was another improvement, They all learned 
the importance of keeping to the right pace. Most 
boys, when they first try their powers, go too fast. If 
it isa race, they run too fast at starting. If it is hoe- 
ing corn, they come in at the end of their first row 
exhausted, and quite willing to leave the field. These 
eight swimmers learned the truth of the old saying, 
“It is the pace that kills.” They learned to begin 
their morning trial in great moderation, and took a 
rest by floating as soon as they began to feel tired. 
They used to swim a mile with far less fatigue than 
they had experienced in their little swim of the first 
day. 

Readers remember, perhaps, the wonderful rescue 
of the seaman Weiss, in one of the furious gales of 





COMPANION. _ 


| rarely had such a triumph. We 

ming teacher in the German navy, was swept from 

the deck of the steamer pth the by a moun- 

tainous wave that carried away all the boats and 
| every other movable object on deck. He at once put 
| into practice the lessons he had taught. His first task | 
| Was to get out of his heavy clothes, his oilskin coat, | 
his tarpaulin overalls, his boots and trousers, until he | 
had nothing on but his woollen shirt. This undress- | 
ing he was able to do by not hurrying, and by know- 
ing just the best way of going about it. 

The steamer, owing to the violence of the gale, was | 
three-quarters of an hour in getting round to him, so 
as to throw him a rope, the captain watching him all 
the time with his spy-glass, as he lay calmly on his 
back, “bobbing up and down like a barrel,” as the 
cuptain afterwards said. Weiss caught the rope and | 
was pulled on board. He came on deck compara- | 
tively fresh, only a little bruised from rough contact 
with the ship while he was drawn up the side. 





s, formerly a swim- 














| eight feet high, seemed to object to his new abode, 


| butted down a door, and rushed into an enclosure 


| and his forelegs were doing double duty. 


| so throughout the day he was forced by turns to see- 
| saw and hang suspended in the air. 


What man hath done, man can do, and boy can 
learn todo. But the young swimmer venturing into 
deep water should remember that it will take as long 
to return as to go out, and that he must not put his 
spent strength in peril, as many fairly good swimmers 
have lost their lives in such too hazardous ventures. 


<or—_—— 
For the Companion. 


BIRD’S NEST. 


What do I see? 
An empty nest in the apple-tree, 
Where the mother-robin is calling and crying, 
To her mate on the bough above replying, 
Wild for the touch of a downy breast 

In the vacant nest! 


A 


How can it be? 
This lonely nest in the apple-tree, 
Yesterday full of a chirp and flutter, 
Such notes as a callow throat can utter: 
Four little fledglings, closely pressed 
In the happy nest! 
Ah, woe is me 
For the ruined nest in the apple-tree! 
Could the little robber have known the sorrow 
Left to linger for many a morrow, 
Would he have come on the cruel quest 
That spoiled the nest? 


KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 








— +e 
TAMING AN ELEPHANT. | 


It is said that the mildness and docility of the ele- 
phant are only developed after he has been taught 
that his keeper is really his master. His education 
cannot even begin until this wholesome fear has done | 
its work. The Philadelphia News describes the se- 
vere course of training which one of these great 
creatures was obliged to undergo, before he was even 
well-behaved enough to associate with his relatives : 

Early in February, one of Mr. Forepaugh’s agents 
bought four elephants and shipped them to America. 
On arriving, they were immediately taken to the 
winter-quarters of the menagerie at Philadelphia, 
and safely bestowed for the night. 

One of them, named Ajax, an enormous creature 





and consequently broke the chain which confined him, | 


where about a dozen docile elephants had their quar- 
ters. 

He charged at one of them named Bazie, and the | 
two engaged in what was equivalent to a “hand-to- | 
hand” conflict. They trumpeted and hurled them- 
selves together, the shock rocking the entire building. 

The keepers, who had of course rushed in, found 
that the combatants were so deeply interested in their 
battle as to pay no attention to the rest of the ele- 
phants, and therefore quietly drove the herd into an- 
other enclosure. Then Mr. Forepaugh, who has had 
thirty years’ experience in the training of elephants, 
entered the lists armed only with an elephant-hook, 
which is simply a spike and hook attached to a stout 
handle. 

He ordered Bazie back, and the animal obeyed; 
Ajax, deprived of his opponent, turned on the man. 
Thena chert but exciting conflict ensued, resulting in 
ine chaining of the elephant. This was, of course, 
done with the assistance of the other keepers, who 
had remained at hand. 

This was the work of Monday night. 
began the task of subduing the rebel. 

Preparations were carried forward on a large scale. 
Four hawsers were passed through immense pulleys 
attached to the beams of the roof. Then a set of har- 
ness, much resembling an enormous shawl -strap, 
was with difficulty fastened about Ajax’s body. 
At the end of the three hours occupied in putting on 
his new costume, he stood forth looking, indeed, as 
if he were equipped for war, in complete armor. 

When the preparations were finished, twelve men 
grasped two lines of rope which went through the 
pulleys, and before Ajax could even have thought, 
his hind feet were lifted six feet above the ground, 





On Tuesday 


He grew more and more angry, and tried to tear off 
the belting with his trunk, but a chain, passing be- 
tween the forelegs and round the shoulders, effectually 
prevented that. 

Then the forefeet were lifted in like manner, and 


The next day and the next, the treatment was con- 
tinued, but Ajax was still too vicious to be carelessly 
approached, no doubt rightly considering himself a 
much-abused animal. 

In the meantime, an anchor had been sunk five feet 
in the ground in another part of the quarters, and 
covered with earth, an iron ring only being exposed. 
Yo this ring Ajax was fastened, and when he was 

sxobably congratulating himself on once more stand- 

ing on four feet, the feet in question were pulled 
from beneath him, and he was thrown down upon the 
straw. 

The operation was continued at intervals, Ajax 
growing more and more dejected. While he lay pros- 
trate, Mr. Forepaugh stepped over his body from time 
to time, that the animal might realize the cause of 
his subjection. 

Next morning, he was thrown down again, when 
he immediately gave utterance to loud cries, the tears | 
rolling down his trunk. 

Ajax was conquered. His master ordered him to 
get up and he obeyed, walked quietly into the room 
whence he had broken, and seemed to have no fur- 
ther idea of rebellion. 


| 


——  -+@> - 
A TOUCH OF KINDNESS. 

“The rich and poor meet together; the Lord is the 
maker of them all.” It is something fine to see fash- 
ionable ladies exemplifying the rule and spirit of the 
Book that permits no caste distinctions. A reporter 
of the Philadelphia Press saw an evidence of this 
feeling that ‘“‘makes the whole world kin” in a little 
street-scene between a society belle and a child-pedler 
of the curbstone: 
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gloved hand. ‘She’s very neatly clad, and looks as 
though she had a good mother. just believe I'll 
make her a present,” and suiting the action to the 
word, she opened her fur cout and unfastened a knot 
of bright cherry ribbon that caught up a loop in her 
black silk dress. Then she quickly pinned the knot 
on the child’s gray hood, and patting the pink cheek, 
turned away. 

“What in the world made you do that?’”? demanded 
the man, evidently much annoyed. 

“Oh, why, it will please the poor mother so to think 
that some one has noticed her sweet-faced child,” was 
the young lady’s reply, as the two went down the 
Street. “ 

A tall, red-faced Irishman had been standing on the 
curb watching the performance with keen interest. 

“That young lady is better nor the Quane of Eng- 
land,” he remarked, looking after the couple. “Be 
the powers, Oi could go down on me knase and wor- 
ship a beautiful craythur loike that, as isn’t ashamed 
to do a koind act to the poor with her own swate 
hands.” 

3 alll asaemsinieacceaie 
NEWS. 

The village store is to some rural districts what the 
associated press and daily newspapers are to great 
cities. At this “centre of trade” the news of the 
day is collected and disseminated throughout the sur- 
rounding country by the farmers and the men who 
gather there. The information is almost wholly of a 
trivial, gossiping character, accompanied by comments 
of a favorable or unfavorable character, and is talked 
about as ‘‘news” by people living in thinly settled 
rural districts. A teacher writes: 


It always amused me to have Mr. H——, in whose 
family I boarded, go to the store, four miles distant. 
He usually went there once a week, and his return 
was eagerly awaited by the entire family. The first 
question asked was,— 

“Well, pa, what’s the news?” 

“Pa” was a slow-moving und slow-speaking man, 
and his slowness of speech on these occasions was 
frequently very trying to the expectant famiiy. 

“Oh, not much of anything,” he would always say, 
his phlegmatic temperament forbidding the possibil- 
ity of excitement on his part. 

“There must have been news of some sort or other,” 
his wife weuld say, sharply. 

“Well, I heerd’em sayin’ that Si Shinnick’s mother- 
in-law was down with the ager.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Old Daddy Saunders is dead.” 

“Was there much of a funeral?” 

“Fo’teen wagons an’ buggies an’ some on foot.” 

“Well, that was right smart of a funeral. Any 
more news?” 

“They say the President’s been gittin’ married.” 

“He has? Well, he’s a great one! Who to?” 

“Oh, I do’no; some woman or other.” 

“Well, I reckon likely.’ 

So the questioning and cross-questioning goes on 
until pa goes to the store for a fresh lot of news. 








+O 
SHORT COURTSHIP. 

The Arkansaw Traveller gives the following as 
one of the approved and simple forms of courtship 
among the negroes of Arkansas. A young negro 
meets a young woman in the road, and says, “Hy?” 
She replies, ‘“‘Howdy?” and they pass on without 
further words. Several days later they meet again. 

“Hy?” says he. 

“Howdy?” says she. 

“Whut’s yo’ name?” 

“*Mis’ May Buck.” 

“W’y, how yo’ do, Sistah Buck? 
Mose Smith. Is yo’ well?” 

“Toler ble, I thanks yer, Bruder Smith.” 

‘Whar yer residencin’ at de presen’ ercasion?’ 

“Ober on de Jones’ plan’ation.” 

“Wall, Vl drap ober dar some time an’ see yer. 
Good-by !” 

The next Sunday he calls on Miss Buck. They 
greet each other cordially, and after a few rambling 
remarks, Mr. Smith says,— 

“Look heah! W’y doan yo’ git married?” 

“Nobody won’t hab me.” 

“Uh, ur, I knows bettah.” 

“Ef yer knowed, whut made yer ax me?” 

“Jis’ ter see ef yer’d tell de truf erbout it.” 

“Wall, I did.” 

“Didn't.” 

“Did.” 

“IT knows somebody dat’ll mair yo 

“Whar?” 

“Right heah.” 

“Who, yo’se’f?” 

*Dat’s me.” 

“Oh, quit yo’ foolishin' 

“Tse in arnest.” 

“Didn’ think yo’ wanted me.” 

“But I does. Whut yo’ say?” 

“T’se ergreeable.” 

Not a romantic dialogue, but they are married. 
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My name is 
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“KNOW THY WORK.” 


“Books,” says. Wordsworth, “are a substantial 
world.” But it is a world that will yield no fruit to 
him who merely saunters through it. If a youth is 
too indifferent to inquire, or too slothful to think, the 
art of printing is, so far as he is concerned, a lost art. 
He must have a purpose in reading, if he expects 
books to benefit him. 


Some readers resemble those who live to eat. They 
gluttonize books, and their heads are filled with the 
undigested thoughts of other men. But there are 
readers who imitate the wise men who eat to live, and 
live that they may find their work and do it. 

The late Thomas Corwin of Ohio, once gave this 
wholesome advice to a law-student : 

“After all, you must have one thing at command, 
without which all books are useless—a mind that 
hungers and thirsts after truth. This last and great- 
est requisite you can command if you will. If you 
have it, you have one of the rarest attributes in the 
character of our young men. 

“Young men seem to me not to know that they 
have work todo. It is one of the most discouraging 
signs of our times, that young men live in the habit- 
ual idea that they are to be fed with a pap-spoon. 
They will learn, when it may be too late, that God 
has sent just one message to every man and woman 
which He has created or will create. It is short, 
simple, and can not be misunderstood : 

*«*Know thy work, and do it.’” 


The great orator was wrong in saying that this 
message was the only one sent by God to man. He, 
doubtless, meant to emphasize its importance by the 
strong assertion, and that can hardly be exaggerated. 

«+o>— 








“Ma-a-tchis, missis? ma-a-tchis! Three for five. 
Ma-a-tchis!”’ cried a child’s thin voice on Chestnut 
Street, just below Broad. The voice belonged to a | 
girl less than a yard high, who had big pleading blue 
eyes and a pert mouth. The street was crowded with 
people. The blue-eyed child persistently offered her 
wares to a man who was walking with a very stylishly 
dressed young lady. 

“Go away!" said the man, in a gruff tone. 

“Ah, the poor little thing!’ cried the young woman. 
“Why don’t you buy some of her matches, Fred? 
I'll do it myself. Here, little girl,” opening a se in 














the Atlantic in March last, The art of swimmivg has 


SKU 
reticule and tishing out some coins with her daintily 





“I UNDERSTAND, Mr. Softly,” said Miss Muffin, 
“that you play the violin.” 

“Well, yes, Miss Muffin, I—a—try to play the vio- 
lin.” 

“That’s what I heard. You see, Mr. Softly, we are 
going to have a little sociable at our house next 
Thursday evening. I wanted to invite you, but ma— 


| is so very anxious not to give anybody any trouble— 
| ima Was afraid that’—— 


“Oh, no trouble at all, I assure you, Miss Muffin,” 
eagerly interposed Softly. “It will be a positive 
pleasure to me to bring my violin.” 

“Y-e-s—that’s what ma was afraid of."—The Amer- 
ican Musician. 
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For the Companion. 


SHE AND HE. 


She waked up cross and fretful, 
And heard the rain-drops patter. 

“Oh, what a crying morning! 
I wonder what’s the matter! 


" 


The sun peeped from his cloud-bed— 


“I wonder what can ail her,— 
That little rainy baby.” 


He had been dreaming, maybe— | 


J. M. L. 
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For the Companion. | 


EDDIE’S SCHOLAR. | 


“If you don’t a’ first flaxseed, | 
Try, try a-den !” 

So sang Bessie, in a sweet, high key, as she 
came hopping down the stairs. | 

Just as she reached the last syllable and the last | 
stair, she gathered up all her strength for a good ' 
jump, which gave a very decided emphasis to the 
closing note. | 

Bessie liked it so much that she stepped back 
on the stair for another jump, this time illustrat- 
ing her song by trying to reach the mat that lay 
before the library door. 

“Tf you don’t a’ first flaxseed, 
Try, try a-den !” 
and the two slippered feet landed in the very cen- 
tre of the mat. 

At the farther end of the library, curled up in 
the big arm-chair, was brother Eddie, who was 
older than Bessie by ten years or so. 

Dear Eddie, usually so strong and rosy, was 


wae 
aay 
sdley 


now pale and weak from a severe fever, and | 
was only within two or three days that he had 
‘been allowed to come down stairs. | 

Peeping in at the door, and spying him looking | 
wather lonely and woebegone, Bessie ran across 
ithe room, and speedily seated herself on the arm 
of his chair. 

“Now, Eddie,” said Bessie, opening her primer, 
‘bright with colored pictures, ‘‘tell me what nat | 
is,” and she pointed her tiny finger at a capital I. | 

“That is an I, Bessie.” 

“(T? Not same kind of eyes we wear ?” 

Eddie laughed, and twisted one of his little | 
sister’s bright curls around his finger. 

“No, chickie, that is the letter I.” 

“‘O Eddie!” cried Bessie, gleefully flirting over 
the leaves till she came to another page. ‘That’s 
ap, I know, ’cause it sticks down so at yer; and 
that’s round O, isn’t it?” pointing to the opposite 
page. 

“Look at it again, Bessie. It isn’t O; it is Q. 
Don't you see it has a little tail to it down this 
right side >?” 

“Oh yes! Like my bunnie’s tail! You are 
Mister Q, are you? And there’s A,” turning to 
the first page. “But, Eddie, what is nat little 
fellow squatting down by A?” 

“Why, that is a baby a, chickie. He hasn’t 
grown up yet. He doesn’t look like his mamma. 
Do you think you would know him anywhere 


Pid 


else ? 

“Little a, little a,” repeated Bessie, looking in- 
tently at the letter. ‘Spec’ I know you aden 

“Oh yes, Eddie!” she cried, triumphantly, 
‘*’cause he has a littie head to him just like mam- 
ma’s croinshay needle!” 

“‘See if you can find little a in this,” said Eddie, 
‘giving her the story-book he had finished a few 
minutes before. 

Bessie looked carefully down the page, but her 
unpractised eyes were slow to discover one of the 
many little a’s that were so plentiful. But she 
did find something else which delighted her. 


” 





! lay, and sam, sure enough, just above it was Bes- 
sie’s ‘‘ear-ring,”’— ?,—the little mark used after 
question, and called an interrogation point. 

Eddie tried to explain to Bessie that it was not 
a letter, but I doubt if she understood it well. 

Their mamma had come in a moment before, 
and now stood behind Eddie’s chair watching the 
bright face of the little pupil. 


ra 


“T think we shall have to send her to school | 


before long. How would you like that, dearie ?” 


Bessie shook her curly head and nestled it down | 


on Eddie’s shoulder, as much as to say, “This is 
all the school I want.” 

“Tell you what, mamma; I'll teach her the let- | 
| ters myself before she goes. I guess she'll know 
| them all first-rate by the time I’m well enough to 

go again.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


l Mamma andes her dear boy’s head, and said, ! 


| with a smile,— 

“Do you remember when we first talked of 
sending you to school, how indignant you were ? 
‘What do J want to go to school for? J don't 
know how to read!’ you said.” 

Eddie laughed as he answered,— 

“Well, mamma, chickie shall not have that ex- 
;@use for not wishing to go to school. At least, 
she shall know her letters.” 

And so well did Eddie carry out his resolution, 
that before many weeks were over, Bessie could 
}even read quite well in easy words, though before 
| that end was attained she often had to encourage 

both Eddie and herself with her favorite song: 
“If you don’t a’ tirst flaxseed, 
Try, try aden!’ 


NM. T. C. 





For the Companion. 


THE THREE SHEIKS. 





I. 
Three Children of the Desert At length they stopped to rest them 
Were wrecked on Ceylon’s isle, Beneath a stately tree, 
And they had wandered inland And one of them said abruptly, 
Many a weary mile; “Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee!” 
Il. 


His madness 


The sun was shining brightly, 
No cloud was in the sky, 
No speck of dust was flying, 
No puff of smoke was nigh. 
The others gazed in horror 
Upon the stricken Sheik ; 
Some demon must possess him— 
They scarcely dared to speak. 


Ill. 
At last one muttered softly, 
“It really seems to me 
We'd better take our brother 
And tie him to this treé, 
For there’s no telling what in 


What say you, O my brothers? 
Tish-aw! Tish-ee! Tish-oo!” 


Iv. 

The third one looked about him, 
Uncertain where to run. 

Two madmen to one sane man 
To the sane man is not fun; 

And they could soon outrun him, 
As he very plainly saw, 

So he said, ‘‘My brothers, listen— 
Tish-ee! Tish-oo! Tish-aw!” 













he may do. 


Vv. 


In silent horror gazing 

At his comrades, stood each man; 
And then they saw approaching 

A stately caravan. 


VI. 
The caravan drew nearer}; 
It paused beneath the tree, 
And what this noise denoted, 
The boldest went to see; 
When straight arose, like thunder, 
From men and camels, too, 
With one accord the chorus, 
“Tish-ee! Tish-aw! Tish-oo!” 


Vil. 

They fled in all directions ; 

Not one of them returned; 
Their eyes and noses smarted ; 

They tingled and they burned; 
And very indistinctly, 

Through flowing tears, they saw, 
While each exclaimed, at intervals, 

“Tish-oo! Tish-ee! Tish-aw!” 





They struggled each to hide him 
Behind the sheltering tree, 

And howled in deafeniug chorus, 
“Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee!” 


Vill. 
They thought it was enchantment, 
For they had failed to see 
Two women grinding pepper 
Beneath a neighboring tree; 
And every little puff of 
The sweet refreshing breeze 
Was nothing, so to speak, but 
A double-barrelled sneeze! 


IX. 
The human mind can hardly 
The contradiction seize, 
That if you eat your pepper, 
It will not make you sneeze! 
But run the other way, dears, 
If a pepper-mill you see, 
For there’s no sense in saying, 
“Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee!” 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 





“T think,” said Aunt Mary, “that to-day will 
be a good time to get those flower-pots in and 
paint them, ready to put my slips in.” 

Maidie heard. ‘Oh, can’t I help?” cried she. 

“You may try,” laughed Aunt Mary. “Put on 
your long-sleeved tier.” 

Aunt Mary herself tied on a big kitchen apron 
that came to the bottom of her dress. ‘We'll 
bring the pots into the shed out of the sun first,” 
said she. ‘You can help about that, dear.” 

That wasn’t really what Maidie had hoped to 
help about. She wanted to paint. But she put 





“O Eddie!” she exclaimed, with a little scream, 
“‘see nat mite of a ear-ring!” 
Eddie looked where the tip of Bessie’s finger 


on her sunbonnet, and went out with Aunt Mary 
to where the flower-pots were piled in one corner 
of the garden. Aunt Mary had left them there 
when she set out her plants in the spring. 


For the Companion. 


A FUNNY LITTLE HOUSE. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 
[Key-word in last line.] 


“Come, grandma! we'll give you 2 sail in our boat. 
There’s never a fear of a flaw, sole 
Or blast, to capsize us, for did you but _ 
‘here’s no danger of that in * * * * * 


“And tell us, dear grandma, as onward we sail, 
Away from the heat and the dust, 
| Pray, how did this month get its name, if you know?” 
“Yes, child, he was very **** 


| *The ruler who gave it his name.” “on! ot stop, 
Dear grandma! we'll guess if you'll trust * 
*Twas the great Roman e mperor, long » long ago; 
Yes, it must have been Cwsar * * * *e%, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 
DROP-LETTER PROVERBS. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with cor- 
rect letters to make complete proverbs. The central 
letters of certain words of these proverbs—one in 

each—read down will form the name of a distin. 
eubed’ inventor who died on Aug. 12, 1848. 


1, A -a- 1-s-s -i- t-m- t-a- c-m-s -a-l- t- a -a- b-r- 
-a-n. 

2, O-t-n -n- 1-t-]- e -t-n- m-k-s - m-n -a-. 

3, Y-u -i- y-u- g-a-e -i-h -o-r -e-t-. 


o-d -h-t -e 
5, T-e -t-e-~ p-r-y -s -1 
6, W-n- i- a -u-n -o-t; 

-n-m-. 

T-e -y- 0- t-e -a-t-r -0-h -o0-e 
T-e -1-e-t -e-t- s-u-d -0-s- i- g-i-t- e-r-. 
, M-k- a -r-n- s-e- a-d -o-n -0- “fms 

Ww, M-n-y -a-e- t-e -a-e -0. 


0 










— n-t -o- a -e-r -f -i-e. 
-o -l-m-. 
-i-s- a -r-e-d, 


-h-n -n 


h-n -o-h -a~d-. 


3. 

PUZZLE. 
If I fail of being straight, 
My owner is unfortunate. 
Behead me, you will find that straight 
(Aspiring too) T was create 
And now curtailed, if ’'m not straight 
I’m good for naught, unhappy fate! 
Beheaded and curtailed, I'm straight 
And found in every candidate. 
If you a moment meditate, 
"’m very sure you'll guess me straight. 
ANNA M, PRATT. 


| 4. 


CHARADE. 
My first, at times, fills every soul; 
My last we dre ad to fae 
| Many a treasure brings my whole, 
Rich with the summer’s grace. 


5. 
CROSS PUZZLE. 
* 





* 
* 


* 


eee OQ ERR 


** * 


* 
Up—One of the mechanical powers. 
Down—An alarm. 
Right—A diseased person. 
Lest—A transformed stamen. 
Up—Resembling a wall. 
Down—A riotous feast. 
Right—To resist encroachments. 
Left—Part of a garment. 

ROSE MADDER. 


From centre: 


Towards centre: 


Conundrums, 
GARDEN SAUCE. 


How do we know the wilderness is fertile? 
cause fruits belong to the des(s)ert. 

When are the flowers and vegetables sociable? 
When the roses breathe assent (a scent) over the 
gate to the beanstalk. 

Place yourself between two watchwords of pro- 
| | gress, and what will bring tears to your eyes? On-I-on. 

What fruit abounds equally in all seasons, and 
| where? Currents in the air. 

What means mischief among the vegetables? 


| Be- 


A 





One little stack had tipped over on its side. Se Se Se ee — etna aienel 
Aunt Mary stooped to straighten it up. | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

‘““Why-e-e!” she cried. ‘Maidie, Maidie, come | 1. Joseph Rodman Drake. 
here and see what this is!” | 2 ARAL 

Maidie came in a hurry. She peeped into the | U oe S aes Day. 
flower-pot lying there with the others in the grass. | TRIM ; 

“Oh, o-oh!” she cried. ‘O Auntie May!” SobDA : 

_ . . RP A THnves Meaning— 

For there was the cosiest little bird's-nest with OviD Fruit foes fast first. 
three speckled eggs in it. The little mother-bird NORA Feast of first fruits. 
was chip-chip-chipping among the plum-trees. Sewe eee 

‘To Shae > aia 3. GRISONS 4 REVEL 

“IT s’pose she’s ’fraid we’ll touch ’em,” said | II OE LOAC i 
Maidie, “‘but we won’t for anything.” t GAB V PE 4 +3 

“T guess we won't,” laughed Aunt Mary. ‘The -~ . . > a 4 TAL 
flower-pots shall wait for their new coats, dear, | » « KX Ff PAINT 
until Madam Sparrow gets done with her house.” | ge alae ao = 4 4 

And so they did. j ECHELON 
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The Rapecrinticn Price of the COMPANION is 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUB- 

SCRIP TIONS con commence at any time during the 
year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the ¢ ompanion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHBDR OF THESE CAN BE 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, 
| aentangmmetae are required to register 

yr requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals, —Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 

j 4 can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Reme 





PRO- 
All 
letters when- 









ber that the Publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 

— paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Ke- 
ning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 

a8 we cannot find your name on our books unless 

r ‘ost-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done 

The Date against your name on the margin of | 
ro. paper shows tO what time your subscription is 













to which 
found on 


Thr « ‘ourts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
R MASON & C©O.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 





For the Companion, 


DISEASES DUE TO OCCUPATION, 
Among the finest specimens of our race in form, 
proportion, agility, keenness of sight and hearing, 
vigor and health, are the tent-dwellers of Arabia. 
Civilization, with the aid of science, may gain great 
triumphs over diseases, but a large number of diseases 
are its own product. We call attention to a few. 
One of the needs of civilization is lucifer matches. 
The old sulphur match is now a relic of the past. But 
the manufacture of the former makes large demands 
on the health of the employees. 
to cause 


The phosphorus tends 
in many cases a decay of the 
jaw. 

A physician in London, whose practice is in the 
neighborhood of three 
cases of the kind within six One young 
woman, who had been employed simply in putting 
matches in the boxes, said that five of her mates were 
similarly atfeeted. If it is true, as generally thought, 
that the poison reaches the jaw through a decayed 
tooth, stringent legislation should enforce a frequent 
medical examination of the teeth of the operatives, 
Give us good matches, but don't let us feel every time 
we seratch one that our convenience costs the health 
of girls in their teens. 

We need white lead to protect and beautify our 
dwellings. But to say nothing of painter’s colic, 
the manufacture of the pigment ruins the health of 
the workmen, as a rule, in about six years. Lead is 
a cumulative poison ; being with difficulty elimi- 
nated, its effects steadily accumulate in the system, 
and oceasion most painful and intractable ailments. 
A fresh set successively passes through the same proce- 
ess of physical ruin. Since facts seem to show that a 
milk diet renders the business safe, legislation should | 
provide that the employees have the benetit of this 
knowledge. 

In mills for the manufacture of woollen and cotton 
goods, and for the grinding of bark (for tanning), 
and of tobacco (for snuff), and in establishments for 
filing copper and iron, floating particles enter and 


months. 


6. Gis 


irritate the bronchial tubes and the lungs, causing | 


grave pulmonary diseases. The employees should be 
taught to breathe only through the nose, and to wear 
over the latter an efficient air-strainer. 

All sedentary employments tend to cause constipa- 
tion, headaches, dyspepsia, internal congestions, and 
to lower the health generally. The most should be 
made of opportunities for exercise in leisure hours, 
holidays, and vacations in such a way as to purify the 
blood and invigorate the system. 


+ 
VEGA, 


A brilliant star may be seen during the soft summer 
evenings almost directly overhead. It is on the me- 
ridian on the 1th of August at nine o’clock, and will 
be near the meridian throughout the evenings of the 
whole month. This star, “blazing with imperial lus- 
is Vega, the gem and crown of the constellation 
Lyra, or the Harp. Its color is a pale sapphire, and 
its enormous bulk may be inferred from the fact that 
It 
may be easily traced by means of two small stars, 
Epsilon and Zeta, two degrees apart, on the east, 
and forming with Vega an equilateral triangle. 

The star Epsilon is almost as interesting as Vega. 
It is called a naked-eye double, for some keen-eyed 
observers can see that it is made up of two dis- 
tinet stars. It is also called a double-double, for with 
the aid of a good telescope, each of these tiny stars 
can be again separated into two stars, making four 
stars, or a quadruple star. 

Not far away from Vega, there comes into tele- 
scopic view one of the most wonderful objects in the 
Northern heavens. It is an annular nebula, a ring of 
misty light, the mysterious star-dust of which suns 
and worlds are made. It has an apparent diameter 
equal to the moon, and a gauze-like tissue covers the | 
dark centre. It is so remote that no conjecture can 
be made of its distance or magnitude, and its light 
must be many thousand years in reaching the earth. 


tre, 


its light is at least eighteen years in reaching us. 


Vega has a charm which raises it above every other 


bright star that twinkles in the firmament. 
thousand years hence it will be the Polar 
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|} season, when the pond which he inhabits is entirely 
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| tend the skin on each side of the head, and fill the 


bones of the | 


match factories, had three | 
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| cynosure of alleyes. In the strange motion caused | 
| by the precession of the equinoxes, the North pole 
will then point to a spot in the dark ether, where 
Vega hangs, self-poised in space, alone stationary, 
while all other stars will be slowly moving. Where 
| will then be our earth, when we and the millions 
| who tread its surface have passed away, and what 
will be the character of the race who will occupy our | 
| places ? 
oe 


FISH THAT WALK AND CLIMB. | 


It is not to be supposed that a fish is word 
comfortable away from his own element, but it 4 
nevertheless true that he sometimes sees fit to live on 
the land for a short period. Of all land-frequenting 
fish, the most famous is the climbing perch of India, 
which not only walks out of the water, but also 
mounts into trees by means of sharp spines situated 
near its head and tail. 

It has a peculiar breathing apparatus, which ena- 
bles it to extract oxygen from the water, stored up 
within a small chamber near its gills, for use while 
on land. 

The Indian snake-head accommodates himself to the 





| dry, by storing enough water in his special chamber 
to moisten his gills during that trying time. He can 
| thus remain for a long period in a dormant condition, 
| buried within the dry bed of the pond. Old residents 
of India say that these fish will survive for many 
years in a state of suspended animation, and that 
when ponds which have been dry for several succes- 
sive seasons are suddenly filled by heavy rains, they 
are found to be swarming at once with full-grown 
snake-heads. 

In countries where the ponds regularly dry up, at 
the fish inhabiting them either lie 
dormant in the mud, or make their way overland to 
| fresh sheets of water. 

Full-grown eels journey across country when the 
onds in which they live become dry in summer. To 
eep their gills wet during these excursions, they dis 





pouch thus formed with water. } 

A singular walking fish is the oy yay of | 
the tropical Pacific shores. At ebb tide he literally 
walks out of the water, and, erect on two legs, prom- 
enades the beach in search of stray crabs and other 
marine animals left by the receding waves. 


—s 
ESTHETIC. 


“A man whose hair and whiskers were plentifully 
sprinkled with gray,” says the Detroit Free Press, 
‘was in the city yesterday to see about buying a large 
quantity of lead pipe. When he asked how much a 
mile and a half of a certain size would cost, the 
dealer stood off and looked at him in amazement. 





«Oh, L aint loony!’ replied the man. 

***But what can you want of a mile and a half of 
this pipe, costing you many hundred dollars ?’ 

** ‘See here,’ replied the other, as he took a chair and 
became confidential, ‘I’m thinking of taking a second 

wife. The woman dotes on lawn ornaments. I’ve 
been around pricing stone dogs, cast-iron deer, and 
terra-cotta rabbits. She dotes on fountains. That's 
| why I want the pipe.’ 

**But why so much of it?’ 

| ‘Because I’ve got to run the pipe to a spring on a 
| hill a mile and a half away. 

| “When he had explained how much fall he had, 
| the dealer told him that he couldn’t get fountain 
enough to dampen a sunflower. 

***Won’t be no squirt to it, eh?’ 

“He.” 

**Won’'t squirt a foot high?’ 

** «No, sir, not an inch.’ 

“*Well, I'll go back and offer to fill the yard with 
decoy ducks and conch she ‘Ils, and put stained-glass 
windows in the horse-barn.’ 

What the sequel of this story may have been, we 
are not able to say. 








sien 
SARCASTIC, 


A large woman, with a market-basket on her arm 
and a sun-burned umbrella in her hand, stood on the 
corner and signalled the driver to stop. The driver, 
| as is often the case, looked at her as if she were sim- 
| ply a lamp-post, and kept on his way. The woman 
|ran wildly after the car, waving the umbrella and 
shouting loudly. | 











After the driver had gone about a block, he kindly 
| reined up his horses, and putting his head around a | 
corner a the car, asked the almost breathless woman 
| if she wished to bourd it. With cutting sarcasm, she 
made answer: | 
“Oh, of course not!” she replied. ‘I just wanted | 
to chase it up the street a few blocks. Of course I 
| didn’t want to get on! Street-cars weren’t made to 
| ride on; they were made for women to run after and 


adinire !” 


o———— 
LITERAL. 


Any one who has attempted a laborious explana- 
| tion toa little child will feel the force of the follow- 
ing attempt: 


“Willy,” said a young mother to her little boy, “do 
you know what the difference is between your body 
and your soul? 

“Your soul, my child, is what you love with; your 
body is what carries you about. This is your | 
{touching the little man’s shoulder], but there is 
some thing deeper than that—something in you. What | 
is it?” | 

“I knows! I knows, mommer! It’s my f’annel 
s’irt!° 


> 
TOO WISE. 


A boy who had got a little beyond his depth in the | 
river saw a gracious-looking old gentleman gazing | 
complacently upon him from the bank. 

“Help! help!” 

The contemplative old man seemed studying a prob- | 
lem. 

“What yer standing there for? Help!” 

“Didn't you never learn how to swim?” 

“No—I—never—did. Help, quick!” | 

“Well, I never did, either. That is the reason I 
stick to the land.” 

The boy recovered footing, but he has a poor opin- 
ion of philosophers. 


———————— 





WueEn Ethalinda de Wiggs visited her cousins in 
the country last week, one of them said,— 

“L inda, ‘don’t you want to help me pick peas this 
mornin 
“dl . to, dear,’’ replied Ethalinda, “but I’m not 
| properly dressed for pic ing peas.’ 
. Why, how is that?” 
| forgot to bring a pea-jacket with me.”— Pitts. 
| burgh Chronicle. 


Miss BIRDIE, 


| “THIS, 
Raphael.” 
“T see the holy family, but where is Raphael?’ 
— Texas Siftings. 


is the ‘Holy Family, after 


| expect he got away. 


| soft beauty imparted to the skin by Pozzoni’s 


Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Spices are absolutely 
pure and the best in the world. Use no other. (Ade. 
deeitimaidiipiencenanin 

The delicious fragrance, refreshing coolness and 
powder, 
commend it to all ladies. {Ade. 
oo 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 


tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the | 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- | 


orous and healthy growth of hair. [Ade. 


Lactated Food 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. Its 
basis is SUGAR OF MILK, the most important ele- 
ment of mother’s milk. 


It isthe Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 
Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Send for our pamphlet, “Medical Opinions on the 
Nutrition of Infants and Invalids,” free. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Nestle's Food. 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.’ 


A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 


di; 
MILK, water alone being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE‘ ie MILK 
FOOD, and send for ple and 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., in ‘York, Sole. Agents. 


The aniggy Rock $3.00 PANT. 


It may seem a bold offer 
for us to agree, as we do, that 
every buyer of our goods 
may return them if he wants 
to after examination, and 
recover his money. But ex- 
‘rience has taught us that 
t is a safe offer. For the 
buyer keeps the goods in 
preference to paying some 
retailer twice the money, 
Upon receipt of 3, and 
35 cents for postage and 
packing, we mail the goods 
nicely boxed. Send waist —_ 
inside leg measure. Ev 
pair cut to order—odd ctaee 
aspecialty.We send full line 
of samples of cloth to select 
from upon receipt of 6 ets. 
The Youth’s Companion will 
shortly offer these Pants as 
a premium, an excellent en- 
dorsement of their valne. 


—_— 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANT CO., P. 0. Box 2629, Boston, Mass. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
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| Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 


Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced, They comprise: 


Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 


Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
“Three Little Maids from School.” 


Kate Foster, as “Pitti-Sing. 
**Ko-Ko. 
- **Nanki-Poo. 
“The Mikado. 

**Poo-Bah.”” 


” 


George Thorne, as ed 


Courtice Pounds, as 


Frederici, as - - 


Fred Billington, as i 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 


but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 | 


wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. 


i. L. CRACIN & CO., 
No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


estible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 





AUG. 12, 1886. 


Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





I ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors eured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Uleers, and restores the hair. 


CUTICURA SoapP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, . Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Chappe -d and Oily Skin 


Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
Pre pared by the Por TER Duus, AND 
Boston, Mass. 


Sold everywhere. 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. 
CHEMICAL Co., 


®™~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Sharp, 


a 


Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25¢. 





WB ORG’ 


Perfume’ 


EDENIA. 


LUNDBORG'S 








Rhenish Cologne. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
vicinity, send your name and address for Price List 
to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COF- 
FIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 








Ask your retailer for Se Original $3 Shoe, 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ 











, Means &Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


oe stands higher in the estimation of 
Wea vere than any Other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you thereason if you ask them, 


CAUTION. 


If you go into the store of some retailer whom we do 
not L supply with our g id ask him for the JAMES 
MEANS’ $3 SHOE, he o make one ot two replies. 
E ‘ther he will say, ° "No, we have n’t the James Means’ $3 
Shoe, but we have a better one for the same price,” or 
else he will say, “Yes, here it is,” and then he will bring 
out some shoe which never came from our factory, and 
which has no stamp on the bottom. 

Perhaps you ask him why the stamp is not there. He 
has his reply all ready; he will say, “Oh, we have Meaus 
& Co. make the goods for us and ieave the stamp off.” 

We desire to say that when any retailer says that to 
you he is’simply telling you an untruth for the sake of 
xetting your money. 

We are sometimes held responsible for the poor qual- 
ities of shoes which never came from our factory, because 
unsuspecting people are sometimes inveigled ‘into buy- 
ing intotios shoes, ee that they are getting the 
JAME EANS’ $3 SHOE. To such we would say that 
they —t., protect poo ® by examining the soles 
of the shoes before paying for them, and be sure that 


“JAMES MEANS’ 


$3 SHOE. 




















For AS 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 
ESPECIALLY SUCCESSFUL IN SPASMODIC ASTHMA. 


THMA, 





The success which has attended the 
the attention of all who suffer from the 
The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Bosto 
Asthma. 


which had done so much for him. 





benefit of his health, which was impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic 
While under the treatment of an eminent German physician, who be- 
came interested in his case, his asthma disappeared; he procured the receipt 
Within the past few years this Remedy has 
been used in thousands of the worst cases with astonishing and uniform success. 
It contains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever. 

Send for sample and descriptive pamphlet to the proprietors, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


use of this preparation makes it worthy 
se distressing complaints. 
n, Visited Europe a few years since for the 























